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in Advance, 
, 10 Cents, 
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EVERY ‘Yano tron mess’ WARRANTED 


—— eurchase Hither and Only— i  ——— 


INOW E Bourine cLlorm DUFOUR 


rhe Noye Cloth is made expressly for our own use by © hindler-Escher. Zurich, Nuinberless attempts have been made to palm off inferior grades of cloth for Duyour, 
Switzerland, and is the only cloth in the world which can be recognized by the COLORED | jut up to the present time all such efforts have signally tai We have handled this 
THREADS IN THE SELVEDGE, thereby enabling us to guarantee the different | silk since its first introduction into this country. and in purchasing of us millers can 


qualities, and the purchaser to know what he is getting every time. ‘This exclusive privi- rely upon getting 
lege is insured to us by letters trade mark, 


One Green Thread Indicates Standard Quality. THE GENUINE DUFOUR. 


One Red Tiread Indicates Extra Quality. 
Two Red Threads Indicate Double Extra Quality. It is particularly noted for its superior qualities in the way of STRENGTH, ELAS- 
TICIVTY, UNIFORMITY IN MESH, REGULARITY OF THREADS, wid 


All these qualities are made BEFORE the piece is woven and not by mechanical means ; ik 
freedom in bolting under all temperatures 


afterwards. 


CLOTHS MADE UP IN A SUPERIOR MANNER BY PATENTED MACHINERY. 
THE JOHN wE NOYE MANUFACTURING CO., BUFFALO, ne ¥» U.S.A. 


GRAYS NOISELESS BELT 


ROLLER MILLS. 
SsTyYLle 5B 


FOR SMALL MILLS. 


| F 
Send for Cireulars and Prices. 


7 E.P. ALLIS &CO., 


Sole pein, 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with Unparalleled Success. All the mills now running 
on this system are doing very tine and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from millers. Referenc nd letters of introduction 
to parties using the Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who desire to investigate. 


ODELL’S ROLLER MILL, 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELT, the builder of several of the largest and 
best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country, 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THLE FOLLOWING 


>+kPOINTS OF SUPERIORITY#< 


possessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors. all of which are broadly covered by 
patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 


1. Itis driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be equivalent to giving each 
of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from the power shaft. thus obtaining a positive 
differential motion which cannot be had with short belts. 


2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which cau instantly be stopved without 
throwing off the driving-belt, ov that has adequate tightener devices for taking up the 
stretch of the driving-belts, 

3. It is the only Roller Mill in which one movement of a hand-lever spreads the 
volls apart and shuts off the feed at the same time. The reverse moyement of this 
lever brings the rolls back again exactly into working position and at the same time 
turns on the feed, 


_ 4. It is the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-hearings may be adjusted to anu 
from the stationary voll-bearings without disturbing the teusion-spring. 


5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. [t produces a more even granu 
lation, more middlings of uniform shape and size, aud cleaus the bran beter. 


We use none but the Best Ansonia Rotts. 


OUR CORRUGATION DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHEKS, AND PRODUCES 


LESS BREAK FLOUR and MIDDLINGS of BETTER QUALITY. 


Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benetit of Mr. Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish machines on Short Notice For further 
information, apply in person or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. [Pienso mention thls paper when vou write tous.) DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


34 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


The Largest Mill Furnishing Establishment in the World, 


RELIANCE WORESS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Proprietors. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ote YS PATRNT 


[Noi iseless Belt Roller Mills 


Liesl } 


WITH 


Wegmanns Patent Porcelain Rolls. 


Unexcelled for reducing Middlings to Flour. 


Far ahead of Smooth Iron or Scratch Rolls and entirely superseding the use of Mill 
Stones for this purpose. 


Read the rollowine Letters. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 22nd, 1882. 

Messrs. K. P. Anus & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Messrs. E. P. Aus & Co. 
Gentlemen :—We are very much ‘pleased with the whole eight set of Porce- " we ntlemen: :—Yonu? 

lain Rolls you put in our Mill. “The two double sets sent us soon after starting up | [have been using the orig 


Kings County Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 


how I like the Porcelain Rolls as compared with Mill Stones. 
inal Porcelain Gear Machines for fi same con- 


vinced a long time ago that Mill Stones could not produe 2 
our mill last fall, we put in place of two run of stones for grinding our coarse Tam now oper: nproved Machine of incre |justments, 
Middlings. wor king without noi atent Belt Drive. The Flour it produce beautifully 


We find the Flour from the Porcelain Rolls much more evenly granulated and | grainy and s 
much sharper and cleaner than that we got from the stones, besides the second or 
fine Middlings are much better, being almost entirely free from germs and not 


tity two or three times more than the old Gear Machine. 
sives no trouble, consumes less power than Mill Stones, dispenses 
ig and for reducing middlings and soft branny residuums and. tail- 


qualed ny Machine, iron or stone, at least this is my opinion after five years 
as specky. of pric tical experience. 
: Yours Truly, Yours truly, JOHN HARVEY, 
KIDDER BROS. ‘ Ifead Miller ixings Co. Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACIrURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


REYNOLDS’ ., CORLISS ENGINE. 


Over 300 of these Engines in use. FESRS NETO? Ane ceneeNs le 


ly adapted for use in F)curing 
Mills—being unsurpassed in 
Simplicity, Durability and 
ECONOMY OF FUEL, and far 
ahead of any other 


Automatic Cut-off Engines. 


se@-Send for catalogues of Roller 
Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Saw Mill 
Machinery, Reynolds’ Corliss Engines, 


etc,, etc. Address : 


Edw. P. Allis & Co., 


MILWAUKER, WIS, 


SSS > 
The following isa bartial list of Flouring Mill owners who are using the Reynolds’ Corliss Engines. 
J. B.A. Kern. «Milwaukee, Wis.) Albert Wehausen,...........cceseeene ee eee Two Rivers, Wis. | 1. If, Lanier & Son... .... Nashville, Tenn, 


ribautt, Minn.} Wells & Nieman...... Se huyler, Neb. 
feriden, Minn, | Grundy Centre Milling C ‘ rundy Centre, lowa. 
tillwater, Minn.| B.D, Sprague....... . Rushford, Minn, 
reat Bend, Kansas. | The Kisenmeyer Cc . Little Rock, Ark. 

.. Tamilton, Mo. }|.A, W, Ogilvie & Ce Montreal, Canada, 


LaGrange Mill Oras cee 
New Era Mills,...... 
Daisy Flour Mills... 
My inona Mill Co...... 
D. Washburn & Co, 


. Red Wing, Minn. | Green & Gold, , 
- Milwaukee, W Meriden Mill Co; 
Lilwaukee, W ‘Townshend & Procto: 
Winona, Minn. | Sooy & Brinkmy 
Anoka, Minn. | Prank Clark, 


Ws hibald, Sehurmeier & Smith, he ie » Paul, Minn. . Sisson. ankato, Minn. : aU 6. 
White, Listman & Co.... iva aa Crosse. Wis. | Campbell mnannah, Minn, Hannibal, Mo. 
MIWA KeG NING GOliwasseaanns aire filwaukee, Wis. J. Coggin . Wauconda, IL, t aul, J 


Wilson ast St. Louis, TL, 


in 
gona, Lowa. | Kehlor Mil 


PRUE SOULE son, Minn. | Walsh, DeRoo & Ce 


. Chicago, IL 


favs : Holland, Mich 
Si ter Mil Stillwater, 3 ‘Ames & Hu é NG, . 
Otte th nan ; ne Sieg “Winona, Minn, | Lincoln B -Olivia, Minn, Goodlander Mil Out Scott, fauy 
B.T. Archibald & Co Dung i Northey Bro W. SeyK WM CO. aces ere etre seer Kewaunee, 


- Topeka, Kan, 
eville, Minn, 
marae) 1 Pats a 
. Fox Lake, Wis. 
nd Island, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio, 
arren, Minn, 


©, McCreary & Co... 
Gardner & Mairs. 
J. Schuette & Bro 
Minnetonka Mill ¢ 
J. 1). Green & Co 
F. Goodnow & Co. 
A. 1. Hill 
on & M 
e Mill Co .,. 


Bryant Mill ¢ 
David Kepfor 
WwW erbury & Wi 


Topeka Mill g 
trong Bros 


Ili sting, Mi 
anitoWor 
netonka 


uth Lyor 
Waconia, 


atonna, Minn, 
New Ulm, Minn. 


A M1 : ; 
Vorest Mill Co, . Me tate aecags sana CaTRTEA ‘Forest, Minn, 


co 
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A REVOLUTION IN WHEAT CLEANING. | 

The illustration shows the Curtis & HELF- 
RICH GRAIN CLEANER, the latest, and in the 
opinion of millers and elevator men, the best 
wheat cleaning machine ever placed, on the 
market. It was invented at Minneapolis, the 
world’s center for milling, by practical men. 
Mr. Helfrich is a successful head miller, and 
this machine is the result of a long course of 
practical experiments in one of the leading 
flour mills of that city. The wheat is beaten 
with direct blows while it is suspended in the 
air and surrounded by anair current. Instead 
of being packed closely together in a confined 
space and then rubbed, as in friction ma-| 
chines, the kernels are separated and kept 
constantly flying to and fro in the air. The 
blows aye given by beaters mounted upon a 
series of revolving shafts working within a 
perfectly smooth, perforated steel shell, of 
peculiar shape. 

The three shafts, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, armed with beaters, all revolve at high 
speed and in opposite directions. The beaters 
interlap, thus causing thousands of conflict- 
ing blows: The grain is driven back and 
forth from one beater to another in a perfect 
tempest andthe fine fluffy material that lodges 
in the crease, in the ends, and in the pores of 
the hull, is beaten out in much the same way 
that the dirt is removed from a coat by whip- 
pingit. As fast as the dirt is removed it is 
driven through the perforations and carried 
off by the suction. Working on this novel 
and simple principle very little power is 
required for an astonishing amount of clean- 
ing. Those who have tested the machine say 
it will remove more of the fine fluffy material 
on the outside of the berry at one operation 
than can be done with a friction machine at 
three or four, and with less power. What is 
more important is that there is no waste of 
wheat nor injury to the hull. The bran on 
the berry is left in beautiful milling condition, 
as seen under the glass, while the brush on 
the ends of the kernels is removed and the 
crease thoroughly cleaned. out. 

The severest test to which a cleaner can be 
put is that of cleaning smutty wheat, and it 
appears by the testimony of elevator men 
that this one is achieving a remarkable suc- 
cess in thatimportant branch of the business. 
The pollen from a broken smut ball is as fine 
and penetrating as that from a puff ball, and 
when smeared over the berry it will stick like | 
grease upon a person’s hand. But the wheat 
men of Minneapolis have shown samples of 
such wheat so thoroughly cleaned on this 
machine that it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that it could be the same grain. 

Equally importantin the eyes of millers are 
the facts that the berry is not injured and 
that the machine is simple and durable. 
There are no rough corrugated surfaces 
against which the wheat is thrown or rubbed. 
The inside of it ig perfectly smooth, and as 
the work is done by tossing the kernels to 
and fro between the beaters, its efficiency is 
not impaired no matter how long it is used. 
The beaters will strike blows so long as there 
is anything left, and there is no wear out to 
the machine. It is very simple in construc- 
tion, with no fine parts to break or get out of 
order. Everything is heavy and strong. C. | 
A. Pillsbury & Co., the largest flour manu- | 
facturers in the world, already have four of 
the machines in use, and they are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. For further particulars we 
refer our readers to the manufacturer, Mr, 
F. E. Curtis, Windom Block, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


SUFFICIENT POWER. 

Many a mill-builder carries out a principle 
of false economy When he places the boilers 
and engine in his establishment. A weak 
man cannot lift a heavy weight; a small 
horse cannot pull a heavy load ; yet there are 
men, and plenty of them, who seem to think 
that a small engine is capable of driving 
heavy machinery. ‘T'oo often machinery 
salesmen do much to induce men to believe 
this. Knowing the disposition of the ma- 
jority of men to build as cheaply as possible, 
these salesmen argue that a small engine will 


do the work satisfactorily. “I want to cut 
from 40,000 to 50,000 feet of lumber a day,” 
says the lumber manufacturer. ‘* Oh, well,” 
says the salesman, ‘this engine will do it.” 
Probably it will do it. With, easy feed the 
saw is driven through the log in a manner 
that cannot be complained of. But by and 
by there comes a time when there is need to 
hurry. Advantage is wanted to be taken of 
a good market, there is a big order to fill, or 
something of that kind, and the brake is 
taken off. The time has come to push things, 
but it is discovered, when it is too late, that 
there is no pusher. The little engine strug- 
gles, but with all its struggling the saw does 
not ‘‘walk” through the log. This, above 
all things, makes a saw-mill man nervous, 
if not mad. He is anxious to see his mill 
go at a 2:40 gait, but it doesn’t come under 
the wire in less than four minutes. As he is 
his own driver he knows there has been no 
“pulling,” and must settle down to the con- 
clusion that the whole faultis with the steed. 


An engine should be of sufficient power to 


drive the mill to its maximum capacity, and 


q 


i i 
HA 
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vexations of the saw-mill business are 
many. The speed of the saw was not uni- 
form enough to produce good lumber. He 
bore the taunts of his neighbors that he could 
not raisethe broom over his ridge-pole. There 
are unprofitable delays. The old engine has 
to be sold at a heavy discount, for the dealers 
in second-hand machinery are like those in 
second-hand clothing—they generally buy 
their goods for less than they are worth and 
sell them for more than they are worth. For 
the new engine there must be a stronger 
foundation put, and altogether the string of 
perplexities and expenses is a long one. 

It is impossible for a man who builds a mill 
to know beforehand how hard it will be 
necessary to drive it. If the price of lumber 
jumps up suddenly, he will feel like putting 
on all the steam and feed possible. And even 
beyond this something is liable to turn up. 
It may be found desirable to attach a planer, 
or some other machinery, and if it is, it will 
be necessary to have enough power to run it 
in connection with the saw. To increase the 
capacity of a mill is an almost every-day oc- 


THe HELFRICH-CURTIS GRAIN-CLEANER. 


that easily. An overworked engine com- 
plains as loudly as an overworked man. It 
speaks plainly for relief at every stroke. It 
says in language that cannot be misunder- 
stood: ‘You can work me thus hard, of 
course, if you choose, but though I am made 
of iron and steel, I cannot endure everything, 
and if you don’t let up you will have to call 
in aphysician.” The engine speaks the truth. 
The strain and friction go on, and the engine 
gets sick. It has simply worked itself sick, 
The physician comes in, and, at considerable 
expense, doctors it up. Parts are replaced, 
and everything is again put in good shape. 
The engine is again well, but is no more infal- 
lible than it was before. The same cause 
produces the same effect. Overwork again 
prostrates it. A consultation is held, and it 
is decided that the engine must go. It is set 
one side, and then the manufacturer of it 
hears that his engine that was putin at such 
and such a place has been replaced. It would 


| not do the work, consequently it must be a 
; poor engine, Other manufactures make cap- 


ital out of it, slyly wink, and adroitly infer 
thatthe engine must be poor, The fact is, it 
is probable that the engine was first-class in 
every respect. It came out of a shop where 
excellent work is done and good material used, 
It was simply worked beyond its strength, 
and the manufacturers of it are not a bit to 
blame. 

The result is damaging to the maker of 
the engine, and to the man who purchased 
it. The latter has been bothered to such 
an extent that he has decided that the 


currence, and, oftener than otherwise, such a 
change necessitates a new engine or boiler. 

We have heard of thousands of complaints 
from mill and factory men because they did 
not have enough power, but not one because 
of too much. It is safe to say that no mill 
man ever found fault because his engine was 
too large. If it is larger than he really requires 
he is pleased rather than otherwise. He not 
only has the satisfaction of seeing his ma- 
chinery running easily and at a uniform rate 
of speed, but he knows that in case of an in- 
creased demand for the product of his mill, 
he will be able to meet it promptly without 
additional expense. 

Reserve power is always desirable, at times 
highly profitable, and the extra cost of an 
engine and boiler capable of producing such 
power is one of the best investments a mill 
man can make.— Northwestern Lumberman. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MIL- 
WAUKEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
trade and commerce of Milwaukee, for the 
year ending December 31, 1883, and fiscal 
year of the Chamber of Commerce, ending 
April 7, 1884, compiled for the Chamber of 
Commerce by its secretary, William J. Lang- 
son, was issued June 19. It is a handsome 
octavo pamphlet of 152 pages, and forms a 
valuable record of the commerce of Milwau- 
kee for the year. Following is a very full 
summary of Mr, Langson’s report: 

The commerce, manufactures and general 


business of Milwaukee for the year 1883 wer 
e 


81,00 a Year in Advance, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


{Terms ; 


visibly affected by the general commercial 
depression common to all parts of the country, 
and generally accepted as one of the unavoid- 
able concomitants of the rapid methods of the 
period. Current statistics of commerce and 
manufactures are, therefore, regarded as a 
reflection of losses rather than an exhibition 
of gains. In this viewof the situation, while 
Milwaukee is not an exception to the rule, we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that 
if our progress has been slightly checked, the 
losses sustained have not been disastrous. In 
point of fact, the general business of Milwau- 
kee has been exceptionally exempt from seri- 
ons failures, and although results are gener- 
ally of a negative character in comparison to 
the uniform prosperity to which we have been 
more accustomed, they afford an additional 
example of the substantial and conservative 
qualities for which the mercantile, manufac- 
turing and financial interests of Milwaukee 
have so long enjoyed an unsurpassed reputa- 
tion throughout the commercial world. These 
impressions are substantiated, to some extent 
at least, by a comparison of the general vol- 
ume of business fora number of years as indi- 
cated by the reports of deposits furnished 
the Chamber of Commerce by the various 
banks and banking houses of Milwaukee. The 
aggregate of these reports presents the fol- 
lowing exhibit: 
COMPARATIVE VOLUME OF BUSINESS OF THE CITY. 
Total Bank Deposits. 


« 401,087,625 00 
1875. seve 448,828,027 00 

Statistics of the grain trade of Milwaukee 
for 1883 present some encouraging features, 
showing an increase of the aggregate receipts 
of about 3,500,000 bushels, and strengthening 
the belief expressed in our last report that 
the year 1882 probably witnessed a lower 
record than will be known in the future wheat 
trade of Milwaukee. The movement of wheat 
was notable as marking the first increase of 
receipts in the last four years. The quality 
and condition of the last crop were more sat- 
isfactory than either of the preceding crops, 
and this fact has had an important bearing in 
restoring the confidence of buyers in the qual- 
ity of Milwaukee wheat, which had been more 
or less impaired by the comparatively poor 
condition in which one or two previous crops 
had been harvested. The total receipts were 
9,278,922 bushels; and of all kinds of grain 
21,892,332 bushels. The receipts of barley 
show a marked increase over all previous years 
—showing a total of nearly 7,000,000 bushels, 
of which about one-third was consumed by 
local brewers. Milwaukee is now the leading 
barley market west of New York, the appa- 
rently large receipts of Chicago (8,831,899 
bushels in 1888) including over 8,000,000 of 
Milwaukee receipts shipped east and south 
by rail. The production of barley is constant- 
ly increasing throughout this part of the 
country, and with a large local demand to 
supply her extensive breweries, Milwaukee 
will doubtless retain the leading position she 
has attained asa barley market. The reputa- 
tion of Wisconsin and Minnesota barley, as 
graded by Milwaukee inspection, ranks high 
throughout the markets of the east. 

The following statement presents a consol- 
idated view of the receipts of all kinds of grain 
at Milwaukee for the last three years, and will 
show at a glance the gains and losses: 

1882. 
8,958,422 
2,087,680 
2,581,808 
5,198,818 

491,006 


Bushels. 
Wheat,. 
Corn 
Oats... 
Barley. 
Rye.. 


Total grain .... 


Flour, reduced 
to wheat... 


1881, 
10,176,008 
46,975, 
2,207,571 
4,583,819 
677,148 


18,008,101 
15,109,582 


21,802, 32 18,807, 734 


«15,168,500, 15,004,368 


Total grain and 


flour in bus. .. . 87,060,922 33,402,102 33,796,443. 


As the area of grain production increases 


throughout the territory recently opened to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57.) 
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E. HARRISON CAWKER, Eprror. 


PUBLISH 
Orrice, Nos. 116 & 118 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—Per YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid $1.00 
To Canadian subscribers, postage prepaid. 00 
Foreign subscriptions 1.50 

All Drafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

Bills for advertising will be sent monthly, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

For estimates for advertising, address the UnrreD 
STATES MILLER. 


[Entered at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
second-class matter.] 


MILWAUKEE, JULY, 1884. 


We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
UNITED STATES MittER. Yow will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


See Page 40. 


Milwaukee mills are nearly all running 
and some of them to full capacity. 


IMMIGRANTS to the number of 82,581 arrived 
in the United States during the month of May. 

THE Government estimate of the wheat 
crop of 1884, issued June 11, places it at about 
500,000,000 bushels. 


Tue venerable and highly respected United 
States Judge Drummond has forwarded his 
resignation to President Arthur, the same to 
take effect July 1. 


C. H. Seybt, of Highland, Ill., has returned 
from Europe. He reports the crop prospects 
in nearly all parts of Europe extremely 
favorable. 


EVERYWHERE in the northwest the growth 
of grass seems heavier than has been known 
for many years. The prospects for an exceed- 
ingly heavy crop of hay are unexceptionably 
good. 


H.G. Hitu, EsQ., of Rosario, Argentine 
Republic, S.A., has been paying our city a vis- 
it lately, the result of which will probably be 
that more milling machinery will go to South 
America. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA, brought in a steamship 
from Pekin, has made its appearance at Tou- 
lon, France. Several fatal cases are reported, 
and rigid sanitary regulations have been 
adopted by the French authorities, 


The owners of the “ Roberts” patent are 
still agitating their claims. Milling authori- 
ties whose business it is to know, say that 
there is nothing in it. The trade can there- 
fore breathe easy during this hot weather. 


From quite recent advices from New Zea- 
land it appears that the average crop of wheat 
in these islands is thirty-five bushels to the 
acre. Steam plows from England with Amer- 
ican reapers and threshers are in common use. 


H. G. Wilson, Esq., of the Fuel Saving 
Furnace Annex Co., of St. Louis, Mo., called 
on us recently. Mr. Wilson is now adding 
his annex to the Milwaukee Exposition 
boilers. Wisconsin steam-users will soon 
have a chance to see this invention in opera- 
tion. 


McLEAN, of the Richmond Mfg. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Vanghn, of Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Beardslee, of the Mil- 
waukee Dust Collector Co. of Milwaukee; J. 
Silas Leas, of Moline Ill.; and Thornburgh of 
Thornburgh & Glessner of Chicago, Ill., were 
all at the Minneapolis Millers’ picnic. 


WISCONSIN farmers are considering favor- 
ably the system of carefully capping their 
barley shocks and threshing the caps sepa- 
rately from the shocks. In this way they 
expect to prevent discoloration of the greater 
portion of the barley and consequently obtain 
higher prices. 


The crop prospects generally continuing 
favorable, millers generally look for low 
prices for wheat and a fairly busy season in 
the manufacture of flour. The grass crop is 
immense and consequently the demand for 
feed-stuffs is moderate at low prices, Con- 
siderable new wheat has already reached the 
St. Louis market. 


In conyersation with a well-known miller 
at Minneapolis recently, we asked the ques- 


tion: Do you think that the numerous fail- 
ures among flour-mill owners during the past 
six months, is owing to unprofitable business, 
or to speculation in wheat, pork, ete.? With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he replied: ‘* My 
dear sir, I think that it is entirely prob- 
able that eight out of every ten failures 
amongst flour mill-owners may be traced di- 
rectly to unwarrantable speculation.” 


Tue Indian Wheat question is again agita- 
ting English members of Parliament; a new 
loan of some £10,000,000 to 15,000,000 is being 
considered, for the purpose of extending the 
railway system of India, so as to facilitate 
the transportation of the wheat to the sea- 
board. All this is worthy of consideration 
and study by our American wheat-growers. 


Any of our readers desiring to purchase a 
flouring mill, will do well to read the adver- 
tisement on page 44, carefully. It is a good 
mill, in a first class locality with excellent 
shipping facilities; in three directions by 
water, up and down the Ohio and the 
Kanawha rivers. It will be a good railroad 
center, and the demand for flour in the 
mining districts to the Kanawha, is always 
large. 


THE Farmers’ Tribune (Minneapolis), says: 
“The average wheat-grower of the north- 
west is between a fever and a sweat. If he 
tells the truth about the growing crop the 
effect is likely to be to depress the market by 
the prospect of alarge surplus; if he sacrifices 
conscience and gives a blue aspect to the mat- 
ter, he throws cold water on the immigration 
boom and depresses the value of wheat lands. 
This is a rough world.” 


‘THE SCIENCE OF BLUNDERING.—Herbert 
Spencer’s latest article on legislative botch- 
work shows that four-fifths of the acts of 
parliaments have to be repealed, and that all 
of them are ignorantly framed and proceed 
on vicious principles of government interfer- 
ence. He says: ‘‘ We find on one hand, that 
there is scarcely one statute connected with 
the administration of public relief which has 
produced the effect designed by the Legisla- 
lature, and that the majority of them have 
created new evils and aggravated those which 
they were intended to prevent.” 


Tue editor of this journal passed a very 
pleasant day at the Minneapolis Miller’s pic- 
nie, June 21. This was their fourth annual 
picnic originated and managed by the head- 
millers of Minneapolis, and their picnics have 
always been successful. We beg leave to 
suggest to Milwaukee millers, mill-builders 
and mill-furnishers, etc., that it would bea 
good thing to follow their example. Wehave 
just as good and even better facilities in the 
way of lakes, railroads, beautiful grounds, 
steamboats, etc., and if we try, we can takea 
day off and have a social.timé, and all feel 
better for it. What say you, gentlemen ? 


WAGON ROADS. 

There are few sections of the country in 
which suffiéfent attention is paid to the build- 
ing good wagon roads, and in many instances 
if farmers could figure up their actual ex- 
pense in hauling their wheat to the railroad 
station, they would find that it would be 
greater from their farms to the station than 
from the station to the great grain-marts of 
the conntry. But few, if any, ever attempt 
to figure up this cost, which includes time, 
wear and tear on horses, harnesses and wag- 
ons, and always greater personal expense 
when on the road than when at home. Great 
attention has been given to building railroads, 
cars, locomotives, etc., so as to obtain the 
greatest results at a minimum of expense, 
and it is fully time that the public was thor- 
oughly aroused to the importance of wagon 
roads that will be good at all times. Proper 
grading and drainage are the first great essen- 
tials, and then good gravel or macadam will 
do the rest. The cost to all concerned will 
soon be repaid by the advantages gained. 


COMPLAINTS OF CANADIAN MILLERS. 

A Toronto correspondent says that Ontario 
millers are suffering considerable loss owing 
to the present duties imposed by their Gov- 
ernment on imports of wheat and flour, and 
that they are endeavoring to have the duty on 
wheat lowered. The writer says: 

‘* Considerable competition is felt by them 
now from the American millers, who send 
their surplus flour over here and sell it for what 
it will fetch on the Canadian markets. If the 
Canadian millers bring in wheat they have to 
pay a duty equivalent to 75 cents a barrel, 
while the duty on flour is only 50 cents a bar- 
rel. Owing to the difficulty Canadian millers 
experience in getting sufficient wheat here to 
meet all demands, and the drawback in the 
way of getting it from the Northwest, they 
are obliged to import from the United States. 
Thus it will be seen that the American ex- 


porters who send flour to Canada are in a 
much better position than those who produce 
that staple in their own country. For the 
past four years the millers here have been 
endeavoring to persuade the Canadian gov- 
ernment to take off the tax on wheat, or at 
least a part of it, and place them on an equal 
footing to compete with the American millers. 
But the government has refused, and the dis- 
crimination against our own millers goes on.”? 


Tue report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says: The exportation of wheat and 
flour for the fiscal year which ends June 30, 
will fall 25 per cent. below that of last year. 
The expottation of wheat will amount to no 
more than 75,000,000 bushels, against consid- 
erably more than 100,000,000 last year. The 
difference in values will be even greater than 
this. The average value of wheat exported 
during the present year is slightly lower than 
that of the preceding year. The work of 
the American millers seems to be quite satis- 
factory to consumers abroad, as is shown by 
the marked increase in the proportion of the 
wheat exported in the form of flour. While 
falling off in values of wheat exported is fully 
40 per cent., the decrease in the value of flour 
exported is but about 10 per cent. The ex- 
portations of breadstuffs of all kinds, includ- 
ing the corn, oat-meal, rye, oats, etc., for the 
year will reach 160,000,000 against something 
over 200,000,000 last year. Reports from the 
wheat-growing section continue to be very 
gratifying, and it is probable that the export- 
ations of the coming fiscal year will, should 
the demand abroad be good, considerably 
exceed those of the past year. 


/TEMS8 OF INTEREST. 


Tue horse-power of a boiler, says the 
American Machinist, is a meaningless expres- 
sion, because there is no agreement as to 
what evaporation of water shall be considered 
a horse-power, and hence no standard in law 
or practice. The expression is properly 
enough used by boiler makers as expressing 
the relative capacity of different boilers, as 
itisa matter of necessity for them to use 
some form of expression, and in the absence 
of something definite this is perhaps as good 
asany. The horse-power of an engine can 
only be determined by actual trial; but if 
the dimensions of cylinder, valves and ports, 
character of valve motion, speed at which 
the engine is to run, boiler pressure, length 
and diameter of steam and exhaust pipes, 
and use to which engine is to be put are 
known, the horse-power that it will satisfac- 
torily develop can be approximated. 


Pror. Wm. Jago, F. C. 8., of Brighton, 
Eng., in his recent papers on the chemistry 
of bread-making, states some results of his 
examinations as to the relation of the various 
flours to this purpose. He found in the 
Hungarian flours the tolerably uniform ratio 
of the wet toi. the dry gluten of 3.2, an ex+ 
ceptional case giving 4.3. The tests of thé 
percentage of dry gluten in certain wheats 
gave: Kubanka, 12.51; Saxonska, 11.29; and 
Duluth, 11.32 per cent. The average moisture 
in wheat he places at 14 percent. The im- 
portance in bread-making ofthe insoluble, 
as compared with the soluble albuminoids, 
which latter are so liable by moisture and 
heat to degradation, was clearly pointed out. 
They also act on the starch, especially if its 
cells are broken, which point is a question of 
importance in the processes of grinding that 
ought not to break the starch granules. Mr. 
Jago urged the importance of technical 
study on bakers if they would keep abreast 
with the requirements of the day. 


IMPROVEMENTS in ovens for public bakeries 
seems to be a specialty among the English 
bakers at present. The British and Foreign 
Confectioner briefly describes a recent inven- 
tion called the ‘‘patent continuous baking 
oven,” which presents some very valuable 
advantages. The ovens can be arranged 
singly, or one aboye the other, as the Dicker 
patent. The heat is generated in a furnace 
at the base, passing under and over the ovens 
through well-arranged flues, which equally 
distribute heat, and permit continuous bak- 
ing. Coke is preferred for fluel; and an 
ordinary chimney is all that is required for 
smoke, ete. The greatest heat may be brought 
to the mouth in these ovens, or by a system 
of dampers can be made to heat the top or 
bottom, or, if to great, convey it into the 
chimney. The principal novelty is a travel- 
ing baking plate, on which the loaves are 
placed outside the oven, and are run in or out 
on a sort of tram, in less than half a minute. 
The mechanism of the door permits the per- 
fect retention of steam as required in Vienna 
bread-baking, while dampers permit, if 
desirable, its being entirely carried away. 
The relative expense is not given. 


Tut agricultural statistics of the colony of 
Victoria for the year ending March 31, 1884, 
have been published. The wheat yield for 
1888-4 is set down at 15,499,143 bushels, as 


‘against 8,751,454 bushels in 1882-8, or an in- 


crease of no less than 6,747,689 bushels. The 
increase in oats as compared with the previ- 
ous year was 289,271 bushels; in barley, 301,689 
bushels; in peas and beans, 103,621; in pota- 
toes, 31,519 tons; in hay 106,807 tons. 

THE quickest time ever made at an elevator, 
Says a Chicago exchange, was at Rock Island 
“A” a few days since. The monster ship 
Golden Age was at that time loaded with 
95,000-bushels of corn in two hours and fifteen 
minutes. As rapid time has never before 
been made by any elevator in America. 


THE steam power used by the manufacto- 
ries of the United States, by the census of 
1880, was equal to 2,183,488 horse-power; the 
water power was equal to 1,225,879horse-power 
—making in all the horse power of the United 
States 3,408,867. Counting one horse-power to 
be equal that of six men, we hayein the power 
used in the driving of our factories in this 
country the equivalent of the power of 20,453. 
202 men. The steam power used in driving 
our factories not including the water power, 
is equivalent to the labor of 18,100,928 men; 
and of our 60,000,000 people only 35 per cent. 
are supposed to be capable of labor—in round 
numbers 17,500,000 laborers, persons capable of 
pursuing gainful occupations, in the country; 
and yet it would take nearly all these 17,500,- 
000. men to furnish the force that is exercised 
by steam in driving the engines of our facto- 
ries, the wheels, the spindles and the machin- 
ery of this country; and we do not begin to 
touch, even then, upon the saving of power 
by the use of the machines which are manu- 
factured in these factories. 

To what purpose may not glass be put? 
Bearings made of glass are now being exper- 
imented with in the rolling stock of railroads, 
in regard to their frictionless quality. This 
material is a hard, clear substance, and must 
wear down smooth and give a fine bearing 
surface for an axle to rest upon. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity if not of heat, and 
the fine particles have as good a chance to 
work down the bearing of the axle toa run- 
ning fit, as in the grinding in of a valve seat 
for a brass valve, and much power is expected 
to be saved by converting the wearing of a 
journal into some other agency than by ¢on- 
verting it into heat. 


o+—___ 


A FrrencH WaAa.—Meissonier had a gar- 
dener who was a good botanist and a great 
wag. He knew the seeds of all sorts of plants, 
and Meissonier was always trying and always 
failing to puzzle him. 

“Thave got him now,” said Meissonier to 
some friends at a dinner party; and he showed 
them a package of the roe of dried herrings. 
Then he sent forthe gardener. All the guests 
smiled. The gardener arrived. 

“Do you know these seeds?” Meissonier 
asked. 

The gardener examined them with great 
attention. “Oh, yes,” said he, at last, “that 
is the seed.pf the polpus fluaimas, a very rare 
tropical plant.” 

A smile of tritmph lighted the face of 
Meissonier. ‘‘ How long will it take the seed 
to come up?” he asked. 

“Fifteen days,” said the gardener. _ 

At the end of fifteen days, the’ guests were 
once more attable. After dinner thie gardener 
was announced. 

‘““M. Meissonier,” he said, ‘‘the plants are 
above the ground.” 

“Oh, this is a little too much,” said the 
great painter, and all went out into the gar- 
den to behold the botanical wonder. 

The gardener lifted up a glass bell, under 
which was a little bed carefully made, andin 
which three rows of red herrings were sticking 
up their heads. The laugh was against Meis- 
sonier. Hedischarged the gardener, but took 
him back the next day. 


A New York man advertises ‘‘a safe, quick 
and reliable corn-remoyer, without the appli- 
cation of knife or caustics; no pain experi- 
enced; price only $1.” A young man whonever 
walks out without wishing he could leave his 
feet at home, forwarded $1, and two days after 
received by express a liye crow. 


In Swansea, Wales, during a recent bank 
scare an old woman drew $450 from the say- 
ings bank and hiditinasack. Not long after 
the sack became filled with wheat and was 
taken tothe mill. Then she remembered that 
the gold was at the bottom of it, and rushed 
frantically after it, reaching the mill only in 
time to hear the miller profanely wondering 
aloud what ailed the wheat that it clogged 
the stones so. The machinery was stopped 
and all the gold recovered, though in a much 
battered state. 


? 
FOR SALE. 

A horizontal boiler and engine in first-class 
condition. Boiler 15 horse power. Engine 
10 horse power. Can be seen running at the 
RIVERSIDE PRINTING OFFICE, 116 and 118 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee. Also Fead Water 
Heater and line of Shafting. 
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immigration by the construction of new rail- 
roads extending upwards of 700 miles west- 
ward from Milwaukee, the volume of grain 
moving eastward must largely increase from 
year to year, and a large proportion of that 
volume will first reach deep water at Milwau- 
kee. The wheat production of the upper Mis- 
sissippi country, which was formerly the 
chief source of our wheat supply, has of late 
years been largely drawn to.supply the mills 
of Minneapolis, which in 1883 absorbed about 
19,000,000 bushels in the manufacture of flour; 
and the surplus wheat product of the country 
along the Northern Pacific railroad naturally 
moves eastward via Duluth during the sea- 
son of lake navigation. The receipts at the 
latter point in 1883 were 7,655,438 bushels. But 
conceding that Duluth will take the bulk of 
the wheat product of the Northern Pacific 
country, and Minneapolis that of the upper 
Mississippi country, there is still a vast em- 
pire of new territory adapted to every variety 
of agriculture tributary to the great system 
of railroads extending westward from Mil- 
waukee to the Missouri river and beyond, 
and these railroads will, as surely as the ex- 
istence of the law of gravitation, carry the 
principal products of that region seeking the 
markets of the east, to one or the other of 
their common terminal points on Lake Mich- 
igan. With fair treatment, Milwaukee has 
the advantage in this competition. 

The milling business of Minneapolis, which 
has been the main cause of, the decrease in 
Milwaukee’s wheat trade in recent years, be- 
gins to give signs of being overdone, and indi- 
cations are that there will be no important 
increase of the milling capacity of Minneap- 
olisin the future. The settlement and tillage 
of the country is impairing the water-power 
of Minneapolis, while the decline in yield and 
quality of wheat in Minnesota upon lands 
which have been devoted to its culture for a 
number of years, necessitates the drawing of 
the supply for the mills from constantly-in- 
creasing distances, and under circumstances 
which must tend to diminish the advantage 
formerly enjoyed by Minneapolis over other 
competing points. 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee in 1888 
was not quite equal to that of the previous 
year, the shipments aggregating 3,990,596 bar- 
rels—257,458 barrels less than in 1882. The 
output of the mills was not more that 40 per 
cent. of their total capacity. The decrease of 
manufacture was caused solely by the unsat- 
isfactory condition of the breadstuffs market 
during the greater portion of the year. The 
summer and winter hog-packing at Milwau- 
kee, during the twelve months of 1883-84, 
amounted to 866,656 head--38,469 head less than 
in the preceding period of twelve months. The 
shortage was mainly in the winter packing and 
was the direct result of the failure of the last 
corncrop. The live stock business comprised 
receipts for the calendar year of 471,338 hogs, 
104,078 beef cattle and 93,070 sheep. 

The coal trade of the city continues steadily 
increasing, and Milwaukee is becoming the 
main depot for the coal supply of the north- 
west. The receipts of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
coal by, lake were 550,861 tons, and of Illinois 
coal by rail 61,728 tons in 1883, against 510,493 
tons by lake and 83,349 tons by rail in 1882, 
an aggregate increase of 18,742 tons, notwith- 
standing the suspension of the manufacture 
of iron during a good part of the year. 

The custom-house records show the total 
arrival of vessels at the port of Milwaukee 
in 1888 to have been 5,480, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 2,718,878 tons; the clearances com- 
prised 5,604 vessels aggregating 2,717,586 tons. 
‘A liberal share of the present lake tonnage is 
owned or registered at the port of Milwaukee. 
The prevailing rates of freight last season 
were fairly profitable, notwithstanding ad- 
verse conditions of trade. 

The lumber business was comparatively 
good, though receipts were not quite up to the 
mark of the previous year, which were the 
largest on record. A new feature in the lum- 
ber trade of Milwaukee has recently been 
introduced here by a company representing 
one of the largest lumbering interests in the 
north-west, consisting of kiln-drying lumber 
on a large scale for market. 

The manufacturing industries of Milwaukee 
are in a prosperous condition, and are con- 
stantly increasing in number and variety. It 
is to be regretted that there is no way of 
showing the progress of the city from year to 
year in this direction. Visible indications, 
however, show a constant and rapid develop- 
ment. At the rate of progress made in the 
last four years, there can be no doubt but 
that the next census will show Milwaukee to 
be one of the leading manufacturing centers 
of the Union, The most important acquisi- 
tion of the past year was the erection of the 
nail mill at Bay View (which is practically a 
part of the city), by the North Chicago Roll- 
ing Mill Company, starting with a capacity 
for making three hundred thousand kegs of 
nails annually. 

Receipts of the Milwaukee post-office, the 
quantity of mail matter handled, the total 


amount of general merchandise received and 
shipped, and the earnings of the various rail- 
way lines running into Milwaukee, all show 
a substantial increase over the previous year. 
These facts tend to prove that while trade was 
not ‘ booming,” there was no general stagna- 
tion of business. 

The number of business failures in Mil- 
waukee were notably few and unimportant, 
and altogether the record of the year’s busi- 
ness cannot be regarded as seriously unfa- 
vorable. 

Several important links have been added to 
the railway system of Milwaukee, which now 
extends to every part of Wisconsin, the min- 
eral regions of Northern Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Dakota to the west and north- 
west, and through Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Iowa to the Missouri river in the south- 
west, comprising not less than 10,000 miles of 
completed railroads having terminal facilities 
at this city. 

The Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
who died within the twelve months embraced 
in the report were Asahel Finch, William 
Kennedy, W. J. Kershaw, Jos. T. Bradford, 
Samuel L. Dickens, D. H. Henshaw, Ernst 
Salomon, Lindsay Ward and Wm. Gerlach. 

Theincome of the Chamber from all sources 
was $15,733 56, and the total disbursements 
$14,748 59, surplus $984 97, which, with the 
surplus of the previous year of $335 78, shows 
a balance in the treasury at the end of the 
year of $1,370 75. 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY AND MILLING 
WITH BUHRS, 

BY W. AND N. THAYER, OF WESTERVILLE, 0. 

CLEANING MACHINERY.—While it is not 

our object to publicly recommend any partic- 

ular kind of machine, as there are many val- 

uable ones now being made, we desire to say 


A mill furnished with the above improve- 
ments, and completed with first-class bolting 
facilities, to clean up the stuff, will produce 
good, clean white flour, which will sell for a 
good, clean profit. 

Tue Bunr.—Having secured the best im- 
provements for getting the wheat in good 
condition for grinding, the buhr will naturally 
demand our attention as being the next ma- 
chine in the mill requiring improvement. It 
is very necessary that it be put in the best 
possible condition, and that condition uni- 
formly maintained. In order to secure this 
object it should be the first consideration to 
know that the spindle, step, driver—in fact 
everything pertaining to the running of the 
buhr, should be the best, and so connected and 
adjusted with the buhr as to insure an even 
running and standing balance, giving to ita 
smooth and invariable motion of not more 
than 1,700 feet per minute for skirt of buhr. 
Having made satisfactory everything so far, 
the buhr is now ready for being put in per- 
fect face, which may be done by getting a 
bosom to the thickness of three sheets of 
writing paper, extending out gradually to 
within 6 inches of the skirt of the buhr. This 
should be done with a sharp pick and red 
staff prepared for the purpose. The thickness 
of one piece of paper will be sufficient bosom 
for each buhr, after the buhr has been made 
ready for use. Having done the necessary 
work with the pick, another thing required to 
get the buhr in perfect face is, to grind it 
down with water. This may be done by sus- 
pending a pail of water over the eye of the 
buhr, allowing a small stream to flow con- 
stantly into the eye of the buhr, being careful 


that water has a free discharge at the skirt. 
The time required to grind a buhr down to a 
good face will vary, depending on the condi- 
tion and kind of a buhr being treated. From 
half an hour to an hour and a half will prob- 
ably be required. 


THAYER’s MILLSTONE DREss. 


most emphatically, that no mill, we care not 
on what system it may be built and operated, 
can make good flour out of dirty wheat. 

The smallest and most unpretentious mill 
should not be satisfied with anything less 
than a good rolling screen, which can be set 
up in any mill at a trifling expense, with fan 
attachment fordusting screenings. The roll- 
ing sereen not only scours the wheat by attri- 
tion, but it removes from the wheat all sizes 
of gravel, sand and all small seeds, being a 
very good cockle machine. Next in import- 
ance is required a good smutter; following 
the smutter, a first-class brush-scourer. 

Sometimes the brush-scourer is dispensed 
with by running the wheat twice through a 
smutter, while others, to save expense, use 
what is called a combined brush and smutter, 
but they can never be made to take the place 
of and do the work of two machines. 

The cleaning of wheat is an important part 
in the manufacture of flour, being of the 
greatest importance in milling. Many millers 
do not consider this matter in its proper light. 
Simply freeing the wheat from foreign sub- 
stances is not all that is required, but the 
woody fibre, the furze and crease dirt must 
be removed. In four-fifths of the buhr mills 
there is insufficient cleaning machinery, and 
right at this point is where improvements 
should commence. 

In making these remarks we are actuated 
by no selfish motive, as we are in no wise con- 
nected with the manufacture of any wheat- 
cleaning machinery, We do most earnestly 
advise the thorough cleaning of wheat. Then 
let the miller follow up this improvement in 
wheat-cleaning machinery with middlings 
cleaning machines, next have the buhr in 
prime order for making middlings and broad 
bran. 


The next move will be to try the face of the 
buhr, which may be done by the use of the 
staff and three pieces of paper, and if any 
high places can be found, wet them by using 
a sponge, rubbing them down with a buhr 
block, suitably prepared for the purpose. The 
face being perfectly true, it is now ready for 
the furrows. In our experience we have 
found that success on buhrs does not depend 
somuchon the kind of dressused. Any good, 
ordinary dress that is well put in,giving proper 
proportion of furrow surface, together with 
the right draft to suit the nature and motion 
of buhr, with the proper amount of wheat run 
through it, and all taken care of in a com- 
mon sense way, Will produce good results. 

The furrow should be + inch deep at eye, 
and } inch deep at skirt, and measuring from 
back of furrow, the draft should be 44 inches. 
This applies toa close texture buhr. The clos- 
er the texture of the buhr, provided it will car- 
ry a fine sharp hone-edge, the better qualified 
are they to do goodwork. The man who has a 
rough open buhr, had best put them to work 
on and corn feed, for they can never be made 
asuccess on wheat. Furrows should be made, 
if possible, as smooth as the face, and should 
be sharpened the same as the face. This can 
be done with much better results and at much 
less expense with the buhr-block and water, 
never breaking the face of the buhr.- 

By the adoption of this plan it will be possi- 
ble to run the Buhr from three to five years 
without the use of pick ordiamond. ‘To those 
who propose changing dress we recommend 
twenty-four quarters, two furrows to the 
quarter, with a little more width of furrow 
than face, as shown in the cut accompany- 
ing. ‘To those contemplating buying new 
bnhrs we would most earnestly recommend a 
thirty-inch buhr, under runner rigid on the 
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spindle; these buhrs are placed in an iron 
frame, and can be bolted down on the floor in 
any position desired, without the cost of an 
expensive hurst. 

We haye long since conceived the idea of 
making the under stone the runner, rigid and 
stiff on the spindle. Being fully assured that 
much better results can be obtained, from 
the fact of more even granulation. We have 
a centrifugal force that acts on every particle 
of grain, following it out from between the 
two faces of the buhrs the moment it is ground, 
giving greater strength and color to the flour. 
The grain, as it enters the eye of the buhr, 
falls on alive surface and radiates over the 
face of the buhr, making a more uniform feed, 
besides obviating all trouble from choke in 
the eye of the buhr. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

Mr. Joseph Lacroix has sold the patents of 
his father Nicholas Lacroix and E. U. La- 
croix to the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier 
Co. The main consideration was not large, 
but there are other features in the transaction 
which places Mr. Lacroix in a very comfort- 
able position as far as competency is concern- 
ed. He is retained by the Smith Company 
for a period of ten years as an expert in any 
matter of patent litigation which may come 
up; furthermore, is to act as a milling engi- 
neer and adviser in certain matters pertaining 
to the business of the Smith Company. It is 
a part of the agreement that Mr. Lacroix is 
not to take out any patents on improvement 
in purifiers or centrifugal reels on his own 
account. This transaction amounts, as Mr. 
Lacroix expresses it, to “turning himself 
over to the Smith Company.” 

Mr. Lacroix started for Europe on the 12th 
ult. It is his intention to look up some mill- 
ing matters while there, particularly to see 
the results of French milling experiments. 
In the latter connection, it will be remem- 
bered that the government, under the direct- 
ion of the millers, has built three experiment- 
al mills, one a full roller mill, anothera com- 
bination of stones and rolls, and the third a 
buhr mill, all as complete as may be, this 
being done to save each milling firm trying 
the experiment for itself, as was the case in 
this country. Mr. Lacroix will also repre- 
sent the Smith Company while abroad, look- 
ing after the matter of some of their recent 
patents and the introduction of their machine- 
ry. This part of the business will also call 
him into Russia. With this acquisition of 
talent and tangibility in the form of patented 
features, the Smith Company have about 
“cleared the decks.”--Zhe Millstone (Indian- 
apolis). 


PIE-CRUST OR 8TARVE. 

Weare told that when Marie Antoinette 
was informed of a famine in the neighbor- 
hood of the Tyrol, and of the starving of 
some of the peasants there, she replied, “I 
would rather~eat pie-crust (some of the 
story-tellers say ‘“‘pastry”) than starve.” 
Thereupon the courtiers giggled at the 
ignorance of the pampered princess who 
supposed that starving peasants had such an 
alternative food as pastry. The ignorance, 
however, was all on the side of the courtiers 
and those who repeat the story in its ordinary 
form. The princess was the only person in 
the court who really understood the habits 
of the peasants of the particular district in 
question. They cook their meat, chiefly 
young veal, by rolling it in a kind of dough 
made of sawdust, mixed with as little coarse 
flour as will hold it together; then place 
this in an oven or in wood-embers until the 
dough is hardened to a tough crust, and the 
meat is raised throughout to the cooking 
point. Marie Antoinette said that she would 
rather eat croutins than starve, knowing that 
these croutins, or meat pie-crusts, were given 
to the pigs; that the pigs digested them, and 
were nourished by them in spite of the wood 
sawdust.—Popular Science. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


GLYCERINE AND GLUE.—A German chem- 
ist named Pusche, a native of Nuremburg, 
reported to the trades union of that place that 
he met with great success in using glycerine 
together with glue. While generally, after 
the drying of the glue, the thing to which it 
is applied is liable to break, tear or spring off, 
if a quantity of glycerine equal to a quarter 
of the glue be mixed together, that defect will 
entirely disappear. Pusche also made use of 
this glue for lining leather, for making globe 
frames, and for smoothing parchment and 
chalk paper. He also used it for polishing; 
mixed wax with the glycerine is not used, The 
glycerine has also some properties in common 
with india-rubber, for it will rub out pencil- 
ings from paper so as to leave no mark what- 
ever, A paste made of starch, glycerine and 


gypsum will maintain its plasticity and adhe- 
siveness longer than any other cement, and 
therefore recommends itself for chemical 
instruments and apparatus used by pharma- 
cists. poi 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

ar We. DUNHAM, Editor of \ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Giuuie & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 


millers who are not subscribers, 


cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one ye 


The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties secking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 

TT 


CAWKER’S AMERICAN FLour MILL AND 
MILL FurRNisHERS' DirECTORY FoR 1884, 
published by E. Harrison Cawker, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sold for ($10.00) ten dollars per copy, is 
now ready for delivery. It shows the result of an 
immense amount of labor, careful inquiry and 
studious attention to details. It is without doubt 
the most accurate trade directory ever published, 
and will be of untold value to those desiring to reach 
the milling industry of America. 

We glean from this neat volume of 200 pages con- 
taining no advertisements, that there are in the 
United States of America and our neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada 25,050 flouring mills, taking them as 
they go great and small. The work indicates in about 
10,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by 
the mills, and the capacity in barrels of flour per day 
It further indicates cornmeal. buckwheat, rye-flour 
and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in 
the various states and territories of the United States 
are as follows: Alabama 453; Arizona 17; Arkansas 
343; California 222; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Da- 
kota 81; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 
66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; Illinois 1123; Indiana 1089; 
Indian Territory 14; Iowa 790; Kansas 489; Ken- 
tucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 280; Maryland 353; 
Massachusetts 340; Michigan 846; Minnesota 487; 
Mississippi 386; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebras- 
ka 250; Nevada 13; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 
442; New Mexico 32; New York 192; North Carolina 
848; Ohio 143; Oregon 145; Pennsylvania 3142; Rhode 
Island 51; South Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 
703; Utah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington 
Territory 61; West Virginia 447; Wisconsin 777; 
Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada we find the record as 
follows: British Columbia 17; Manitoba 54; New 
Brunswick 198; Nova Scotia 102; Ontario 1160; Prince 
Edward's Island 39; Quebec 531. Total 25,050. 

Taking the work throughout, and it is highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the trade, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it. 


Bierce Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., 
made us a pleasant call June 13. 


ALDERMAN HADLEY, the first president of 
the National Association of British and Irish 
Millers, London, England, has failed. 

’ Tue Chicago Open Board of Trade has 
moved into its new $150,000 building and are 
running business at the new stand. 


WE think that the wheat requirements of 
the United States for seed and consumption 
may now be safely estimated at 312,000,000 
bushels per annum, 

THE Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
R. R. will be extended through to Ashland, 
on Lake Superior, as soon as possible. The 
affairs of the road are in a yery prosperous 
condition. 


Mr. DAvip WILuIAMs, late head miller for 
Norris & Dow at Stoughton, Wis., called on 
us recently. Mr. Williams reports that the 
firm he has been with have enjoyed a fairly 
prosperous year. 


AUSTRIAN millers are making loud com- 
plaints because the government compels them 
to shut down their mills on Sunday. Millers 
in this country are generally glad to take a 
rest when Sunday comes around. 


JuDGE HAkLAN of the U.S, Supreme Court 
has confirmed the sentence of the lower court, 
convicting Fleming and Loring, of Chicago, 
who ran the great “Fund W” grain swin- 
dling scheme. 


Tue American Society of Civil Engineers 
held an interesting session in Buffalo, N. Y., 
commencing June 10, A numberof valuable 
‘papers were read and a resolution passed 
asking President Arthur to appoint Mr. Whit- 


temore, of Milwaukee, delegate to the Inter- 
national Standard-Time Conference. 


Sam. W. TALiMaper, of Milwaukee, 
makes his June estimate of the wheat crop 
at 516,000,000 bushels, or 375,000,000 bushels 
of winter wheat and 141,000,000 bushels of 
spring wheat. 


Durine the eleven months ending May 
31, 1884, breadstuffs to the value of $144,952,- 
162 were exported from the United States, 
against $191 ,425,555 during the corresponding 
months in 1883. 


Ir is a little surprising to us, that more 
millers do not introduce the electric light in 
their mills. Those who have done so are 
wonderfully pleased with it. It is undoubt- 
edly the safest light that can be used in a mill. 


Mitt furnishers, manufacturers, flour 
brokers, exporters and importers of flour and 
grain should have a copy of ‘ Cawker’s 
American Flour Mill and Mill Furnishers 
Directory for 1884’ in their office. It is uni- 
versally admitted to be the only reliable work 
of the kind. 


WE respectfully call the attention of our 
readers to the special offer of premiums to 
subscribers, published on page 40 of this 
number. A great many millers and others in 
all sections of the United States and Canada 
have already availed themselves of these 
offers and they please in all cases. Do not 
fail to order soon. All money should be sent 
by post office money order, express money 
order or registered letter. If money is sent 
otherwise it will be at the risk of the sender. 


Dr. DoNALD MACLEOD, a Scotch clergy- 
man, recently delivered a lecture upon a 
singularly unpromising subject. The title 
was announced to be ‘* The Sin of Cheapness,”’ 
and the lecturer proceeded to argue that the 
‘ craving for cheapness and the hunting after 
bargains is not only economically false, but 
a cause of great suffering to thousands of 
men, women and children.” Dr. Macleod 
endeavored to prove that cheapness was 
chiefly procured by the cruel oppression of 
seamstresses and other badly paid work- 
people. 


MILWAUKEE AS A SUMMER RESORT, 

Milwaukee is, without doubt, one of the 
finest summer resorts in the world. It has 
the reputation of being the handsomest and 
healthiest city in the United States. Situated 
right on the shore of Lake Michigan, one of 
the great American inland seas, the temper- 
ature is almost always cool and comfortable. 
There are but few days in summer, and that 
is when the wind comes from the west or 
southwest, when it is uncomfortably warm, 
and such spells are seldom of but few hours 
duration. In the past few years it has got to 
be considered the most pleasant manner o 
spending summer to obtain comfortable 
quarters at our excellent hotels or private 
boarding-houses for the season and then take 
trips to the numerous lake resorts within an 
hour’s or half day’s ride by rail on the lines 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Lake Shore & Western, Wis- 
consin Central, or Milwaukee & Northern 
railroads. Pleasant excursions can be taken 
also on the numerous lines of lake steamers 
running from Milwaukee to various points 
in Wisconsin, Michiganand Illinois. Elegant 
drives about the city, delightful places of 
amusement, combined with every convenience 
for business, makes this fair city of Milwau- 
kee, with its orderly population of 150,000 
souls, a most desirable place of abode in the 
sunmer months. 


BARLEY, 


There is more barley consumed in the Uni- 
ted States every year than is raised. The 
imports and exports for the past ten fiscal 
years bring out this fact very prominently: 


Imports. Exports. 

1873-74 bushels. . 820,500 
1874-75 Mf & 91,000 
1875-76 817,800 
1876-77 fe 1,186,100 
1wiT-78 4,921,500 
1878-79 ., 715,500 
1879-80 & 1,128,900 
1880-81 i} 835,200 
1881-82 bs 205,900 
1882-83 % 433,000 

TOU) vecsutadneaeseenetessnsen 79,317,800 9,155,400 


Thus within the past ten years we have used 
170,000,000 bushels barley in excess of what 
we have produced. The barley is mainly im- 


ported from Canada. The cost of the 79,317,- 
800 bushels barley imported into the United 
States in the past ten years is $64,429,700, ora 
little over 80 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. 
W. J. S., an experienced roller miller, 
writes to the Unrrep Srares MILLER as 
follows: In glancing over the various milling 
journals I often notice advertisements com- 


mencing something like this: ‘“SrruaTion 
WANTED IN A MILL USING ROLLS.” These 
advertisers all desire to learn the proper 
manipulation of roller mills and the secrets 
of the separations required with a complete 
roller plant, and yet there are very few that 
are ready and willing to take the only means 
of learning them. Few indeed are the millers 
of many years experience in the old system 
of stone milling who are willing to take a sub- 
ordinate position in roller mills for the pur- 
pose of learning, but there is no other possi- 
ble way to learn, and it must be learned well 
indeed in order to run the mill with profit to 
the owner. A year’s work in a subordinate 
position is necessary to start with, and this 
will only qualify an intelligent miller to act 
as assistant to the head miller for at least 
another year. The bottom round of the 
ladder is the place to start from, and no mil- 
ler, no matter of how great experience in 
stone milling, can honestly and properly do 
his duty by his employer without at least two 
years’ practical experience in roller mills be- 
fore occupying the coveted position of “head 
miller in modern roller mills.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR JUNE, 

The returns to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for June place the increase of spring 
wheat acreage at nearly 900,000, or9 per cent. 
The Pacific Coast is notincluded. The largest 
increase is that of Dakota, amounting to about 
400,000 acres. The condition of this crop 
averages 101, and is up to standard in nearly 
every district. The condition of winter wheat 
averages 93, against 94a month ago. It was 
75 in June last year, and 99 at the same date 
in 1882. Since the previous report Illinois 
has declined eleven points; Ohio, three; Ken- 
tucky three; Indiana, Michigan, and some 
other states show a higher average. Those 
of the principal states are: New York, 98; 
Pennsylvania, 100; Maryland, 99; Georgia, 93; 
Texas, 98; Kentucky, 96; Ohio, 82; Michigan, 
91; Illinois, 76; Missouri, 90. 

The increase in the acreage of oats is 4 per 
cent.; theaverage condition, 90; it was 96 last 
year at same date, and 101 in June, 1882. The 
averages, as usual, are highest in the States 
north of the tenth parallel, and up to standard 
in all the Western States. The general aver- 
age of rye had advanced from 96 to 97. 

The barley average has fallen since May 
from 101 to 98. It was respectively 97 and 91 
last year, and in 1882,in June. Itis97in New 
York, 90 in Pennsylvania, 101 in Wisconsin, 
100 in Minnesota, 97 in Iowa, 100in Nebraska, 
ank 90 in California. These states produce 
usually four-fifths of our barley crop. 


USEFUL NOTES FOR ENGINEERS. 
Among the questions most frequently asked 
of ourinspectors when making their ordinary 
visits are the following, which are of such 
general interest to engineers as to warrant 
publication: 
- Ist. How much water per pound of coal 


f | Should be made into steam at 60 pounds pres- 


sure per square inch with 60-inch tubular 
boilers properly made, well set and carefully 
fired ? 

Under the above conditions, from 8 to 10 
pounds, dependent somewhat, of course, 
upon the quality of the coal and the temper- 
ature of the feed water. 

2d. How much more coal per pound of 
water does it take to carry 80 pounds per 
Square inch than it does to carry 60 pounds 
per square inch ? 

This question could with more propriety 
be put as follows: How much more heat 
does it take to make a pound of steam at 80 
pounds pressure per square inch than it does 
to make a pound at 60 pounds per square 
inch ? 

Practically, no more coal will be required; 
theoretically, about 4-10 of one per cent., or 
about 1-250 part more. 

8d. Do you get enough better results from 
steam of 80 pounds per square inch than you 
do from steam 60 pounds per square inch to 
pay for the extra wear and tear of boiler and 
engine ? 

Depends entirely upon conditions: If you 
can make use of steam of 80 pounds pressure 
it pays to use it; there are conditions, how- 
ever, where 60 pounds, or even less, would be 
decidedly more economical. 

4th. How much more heat do you get from 
pipes carrying 60 pounds pressure than from 
pipes carrying 10 pounds pressure ? 

Two and one-tenth per cent. more heat 
will be given out per pound condensed from 
steam of 60 pounds pressure than from steam 
of 10 pounds pressure, in falling from the 
temperature due to the respective pressure 
to 212° Fahr, 

5th. What proportion of direct heating 
surface to the volume of a fairly protected 
room is required to maintain the temperature 
of the room at 60° Fahr. in buildings heated 
by steam ? 


From 1-75 to 1-250, according to size and 
exposure of room, 

6th. How much is a given amount of 
steam reduced in bulk by compressing it 


from 60 pounds per square inch to 80 pounds 
per square inch ? 

About 20 per cent. See any steam table. 
—The Locomotive. 


OPTIONS AND PRIVILEGES. 

Not long since a petition was circulated on 
the St. Louis Exchange asking that ‘option 
trading be suppressed.”’ We assume that this 
refers to trading in ‘‘futures”—that is buying 
and selling grain and provisions for future 
delivery. Thisisa very different matter from 
dealing in ‘‘privileges,” which we can scarcely 
think is recognized as legitimate on the St. 
Louis Board of Trade, and is in actual viola- 
tion of the laws of Illinois. ‘The purchase or 
sale of a “privilege” is a transaction which 
contemplates the right to offer or demand a 
certain amount of property at a certain price 
within a given time. As a rule, no actual 
transfer of property ever takes place and no 
trade is made. The transaction is really a bet 
in which one party gives and the other takes 
the odks. But the term “option” covers a 
very different class of trades when it is applied 
to actual purchases and sales for future deliy- 
ery. This kind of trading is undoubtedly 
abused in all the commercial and stock ex- 
changes, but it could not be suppressed with- 
out great injury to the business of the country. 
The buyer of grain in a certain section must 
gather it in by the wagon-load, while he 
sells it by the car-load and by consignments 
amounting to many thousands of bushels. 
The grain-buyer in the country to-day may 
feel assured that he will havea certain quan- 
tity to deliver in Chicago some time next 
month, but he cannot specify the exact day. 
He cannot be sure of the date at which he 
shall have the required quantity collected nor 
the very day when he can secure transportation 
from the railroad company. Buthecan safely 


| contract to deliver the grain in June, which 


gives him a certain leeway. It is surely a 
legitimate transaction for him to sell the 
grain for June or future delivery. Again, 
the fixing the price for future delivery ena- 
bles the country grain-buyer to conduct his 
business on a comparatively safe basis. He 
ascertains the cost of transportation, estimates 
all his personal expenses, makes an allowance 
for his profit, and thus arrives at the price he 
can afford to pay the farmer for his produce. 
But if the country grain buyer could not sell 
the property in advance of its collection, his 
business would be largely speculative, and he 
would be less liberal with the farmer, for he 
would reserve a large amount of profit in order 
to cover a contingent decline in the Chicago 
market. If he has already soid a large con- 
signment of wheat in Chicago at $1 a bushel, 
he can afford to pay the farmer a better price 
than if he is in doubt when he can sell it, or 
whether he will get 90 cents or $1 for it. In 
this way sales for future delivery have become 
essential to the stability of the business of 
handling crops, and they cannot be abolished 
without detriment to the grain and produce 
interests, and especially to thefarmers. Itis 
true that a large proportion of the future 
trades on margins are made for speculation, 
with the purpose of merely settling the differ- 
ences at market rates without handling the 
commodity. It would be beneficial to the 
country if that kind of gambling could be 
stopped, but the suppression of all purchases 
and sales for future delivery, in order to 
check speculative practices, might be produc- 
tive of much more harm than good. And it 
would obviously be unfair to suppress legiti- 
mate, bona fide, and useful transactions as a 
means to prevent gambling transactions. The 
confusion of the option to deliver ata certain 
time in the future, and the privilege to make 
a trade in the future, has led to a popular 
misapprehension of the board of trade trans- 
actions, which ought to be corrected as faras 
possible. Actual sales and purchases, for 
future delivery, are important aids to the 
movement of crops, which could not be aban- 
doned without serious injury to the agricul- . 
tural classes, the receiving and shipping mer- 
chants, the elevators, and even the milling 
and trade interests, notwithstanding the 
abuses to which the system has led.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


AN ORIGINAL RAT-TRAP. 

An Illinois correspondent has been success- 
fulin catching rats with a trap of his own 
contrivance. This trap consists of a sheet- 
iron pipe with a sort of rim on both ends and 
a strong two-bushel sack tied firmly around 
one end, Every hole is stopped in the corn- 
crib but one, which opens into a feed-box on 
the other side of the partition. Then the 
pipe is placed in the feed-box and fitted, the 
open end firmly over the hole, allowing the 
sack to hang over the edge of the box into 
the manger. The trap prepared, the door of 
the crib is left open and the rats permitted 
to have their own way for an hour or so. 
Then the door is shut and a noise made to 
frighten the rats. Having but one means of 
escape they rush into the pipe and down into 
the sack. This correspondent caught twenty- 
seven rats the first time he tried his trap. 


THE UN 


[Written for the Unirep STATES MILLER.) 
WAGES A8 AFFECTED BY THE TARIFF. 


BY JOHN W. HINTON, OF MILWAUKEE. 


Amerian free trade advocates always try 
to convey the idea that iron and steel manu- 
facturers in this country make immense for- 
tunes at the expense of the people—and dodge 
the. question as to whether the iron and steel 
manufacturers of England do not receive 
profits and amass fortunes so gigantic that 
American profits are mere pigmies. 

In a recent work— Creators of the Age of 
Steel,” by W. T. Jeans, article “Sir Henry 
Bessemer,” after whom our modern steel and 
steel rails are named, occurs the following, on 
page 328: 

“While he was without honor at home, he was not 
without emolument. When his patent expired in 1870, 
he found that he had received in royalties over a mil- 
lion sterling, or to use his own expression, £1,057,748 
‘of the beautiful little gold medals which are issued 
by the royal mint, with the benign features of her 
most gracious majesty, Queen Victoria stamped upon 
them.’ His Sheffield works were a source of unexam- 
pled profit. When the partnership expired it was 
found that the firm had divided in profits, during their 
fourtecn years’ working, fifty-seven times the amount 
of the subscribed capital, and after that the works, 
which had been considerably extended at the expense 
of the revenue, were sold for twenty-four times the 
amount of the whole subscribed @apital. They thus 
received, altogether eighty-one times their original 
capital in fourteen years. In other words, their profits 
for every two months amouted to as much as the 
capital originally invested in the business”’. 

Now the wages paid in England is often 
less than one-fourth of what is paid in this 
country. In illustration, Mr. Williams of 
Youngstown, Ohio, a puddler, appeared be- 
fore the committee of ways and means at 
Washington, and testified that he received 
when a puddler in England $1.25 a ton for 
puddling; in Youngstown, Ohio, he received 
$5.50 for puddling a ton, or more than four 
times as much in this country as he did in 
England. Mr. Williams worked at the Dow- 
lars works in England where ‘15,000 men 
worked;” he testified, ‘‘of all that nnmber he 
did not know more than two or three who 
owned their homies.’ In reply to a question, 
as to ‘how many women were employed ?” 


“Mr. Williams—They would number from two to 
three thousand. The women were employed at such 
work as unloading coal. They were employed on the 
top of the banks or ‘tips’ (as they were called), and at 
the blast furnace, and in fact wherever a woman 
could be put to do a man’s work, because the women 
did it cheaper.” 


As to the effect of free trade on wages, Mr. 
Williams said: 


“T want to impress upon your minds if possible, that 
if a reduction in the tariff takes place, it affects the 
wages of working men in America; for just as soon 
as we come into competition with foreign countries, 
where labor is cheap, it becomes utterly impossible 
for American manufacturers to pay the wages that 
they now pay, and the first thing that occurs is a re- 
duction of wages. Now, we cannot submit to areduc- 
tion of wages and live. We had a reduction in the 
tariff lastspring. * * * * Insteadof getting stead- 
ier and more of it, we have less work, since that reduc- 
tion took place.” 


v1 

As to the way the laborers lived abroad and 
in this country, replying to Mr. Kasson: 

‘Mr. Williams—I am glad the gentleman has called 
my attention tothat. Inthis country we live aboutin 
this manner, that is the general average of working 
men who earn enough todoso. There are some menin 
the country who earn $1 or 1.50 a day, and of course 
cannot live in that way. A man who has to pay 
$10 a month for rent, and who gets only $1.50 a day, 
has not much left to support himself and wife and 
children upon. In the old country I would geta little 
bread and butter in the morning and a little tea, and 
at dinner a little meat, once in a while a piece of pie 
and sometimes cake. But these were luxuries that 
did not often come. The workingman in this country, 
who earns decent wages, has for breakfast a piece of 
beefsteak, and at dinner some kind of meat again 
and it may bea pie or pudding. At suppertime he 
muy not have any meat, but he can have pie or cake 
or something of that kind. 1 believe that the wealth 
producers of this country are entitled to that kind of 
treatment. The men who are the creators of wealth 
should enjoy the benefits of that wealth. In the old 
country, where I lived we lived in houses that were 
sometimes denominated rows—long rows of houses— 
300 or 400 yards long. I haye known fifty houses in a 
row, and I have known these fifty houses to be with- 
out water-closet accommodations of any kind. 

“This is the way we look at these matters, This 
may not seem a yery interesting address to you. 1 
am not speaking on theory. I am speaking of the 
matter as it appears to us, and as it can be proved 
and demonstrated.” 

Mr. Williams stated: 

“T and these other gentlemen are here as represen- 
tatives of the workingmen of that valley who are 
not only members of the association, but also blast- 
furnace men, molders, carpenters, farmers and busi- 
ness men generally. Every body in that section of 
country (although it may appear foolish in your idea) 
is interested in this question.” 

He also said: 

“It depends altogether in Youngstown upon the 
iron manufactures. [f our works are in a prosperous 
condition, every other business is booming, and if 
we are not working, every other business is in a bad 
condition.” 

The above are the statements of a prac- 
tical man, familiar, by practice, with labor 
and its conditions, in both England and the 
United States. He knows the benefits of pro- 
tection to laboringmen in this country, and 
he knows it from practical and experienced 
contrast, having worked in both countries. 

Forewarned is forearmed, The chief demo- 
cratic paper of this state, the organ of the 


chairman of the state democratic central 
committee, let the cat out of the bag when 


‘| it said, June 3, 1888 : 


“The workmen have the long end of the lever, for 
atime at least, and the time will be limited to the 
date of the next Presidential election.” (La Crosse 
Chronicle.) 

Mr. Williams knows what thatthreat means, 
he knows and testifies, that if the tariff is 
lowered “it becomes utterly impossible for 
American manufacturers to: pay the wages 
they now pay.” 

And Mr. Williams, representing before the 
“committee of ways and means,” all kinds 
of labor, knows, as all intelligent working- 
men know from experience, practical know- 
ledge, that: 

“A protective tariff stands at the elbow of every 
laboring man in this country, to help him to better 
ways, to a more independent condition, and to a 
higher development of his faculties. It is the refuge 
for his weakness and the bulwark for his strength.” 
(Chicago Inter Ocean, Dec. 15 1880.) 

Workingmen believe with Adam Smith, 
that: 

“The production of articles at home which can be 
made or grown somewhat cheaper abroad, though it 
should not produce cheapness, does promote the em- 
ployment of the people; does give them the means 
of purchase; does produce plenty—permanent plenty 
—plenty widely diffused—plenty extending every- 
where to the masses of the population; and that the 
opposite policy, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, though it should and will create cheap- 
ness, will destroy the means of purchase, and in- 
troduce a real and spreading want.” 

Mr. Williams’ allusion to the favorable 
condition of workingmen in this country as 
to their own homes, living, etc., with those of 
England, is borne out by the remarks of 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge of England, 
who ata farewell banquet in New York, 
Oct. 11, 1888, said: 


“Tt is not your colossal fortunes that have inter- 
ested me, I can see them at home. What I do admire, 
what I long to see and never shall seein my own dear 
England, is what may be called your upper and lower 
middle classes. I have seen among them men who 
would do credit to any capital in the world. [have 
seen tens of thousands of houses occupied by the 
owners of them. I am told that in general your 
farmers own their farms, your cultivated gentlemen 
own their houses, and your artisans own their cot- 
tages. What a state of satisfaction and content this 
produces in time of peace! What an irresistible 
force in time of war!” 

Republican protectionists desire to main- 
tain and to perpetuate this condition of af- 
fairs. Democratic freetraders desire to de- 
stroy them. The workingclasses at the polls 
will determine whether they want to be the 
competitors with ‘‘ pauper Europe and Pagan 
China,” or whether, under protective tariff, 
their wages shall be maintained at living 
rates. 

James G. Blaine says truly: 

“The industrial classes study the question (of pro- 
tective tariff) closely, and in many of the manufac- 
turing establishments of the country, the man who 
is working for day wages will be found as keenly 
alive to the effect of a change in the protective duty 
as the stockholder, whose dividends are to be af- 
fected.” 


THE NEW ORLEANS WORLD'S FAIR BUILDING. 


BY MAJOR BURKE. 

The main building of the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition, at New 
Orleans, now being constructed, is in many 
respects, the most remarkable edifice ever 
erected in this country. The only larger 
structure; in the world intended for display 
of natural and industrial products, mechan- 
ical appliances, &c., is the Crystal Palace at 
Suydenham, England. Many of the principal 
architects of the North and South engaged in 
the competition for the plan of this building, 
and a number of elaborate and excellent de- 
signs were presented for the examination of 
the exposition management. After a very 
careful consideration of all the details of each 
design, the plan prepared by Mr. G. M. Tor- 
gerson, of Meridian, Miss., was selected as 
affording the most complete and economic 
arrangement for exhibition purposes. Consid- 
erable surprise was occasioned by this choice. 
It was wholly unexpected that an architect 
in a little Mississippi town would gain a vic- 
tory over men who had furnished designs for 
some of the chief buildings on the continent. 
Mr. Torgerson was highly recommended by 
Mr. G. W. Cable, and is a Swede, thoroughly 
educated and experienced in all the branches 
of his profession. A few years ago he loca- 
ted at Oxford, and has so revolutionized the 
architecture of the place that there are few 
handsomer cities anywhere. In his plan for 
this great exhibition building, Mr. Torgerson 
has sought to secure one yast unbroken level 
for the display in the most compact and or- 
nate form. In this respect he has succeeded 
so admirably as to call forth commendatory 
expressions from the projectors of all former 
American expositions. He has produced the 
largest single room, every portion of which 
can be seen from any point without obstruc- 
tion of which there is any knowledge. 

The building is 1,378 feet long by 905 feet 
wide, covering thirty-three acres, or eleven 
acres more than the main building of the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876. 
There are 1,656,300 square feet of floor space, 
including the gallery. The reader may form 
a better impression of the vast dimensions of 
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the structure by imagining three ordinary 


city squares or blocks, one way and five the 
other, covered by a solid roof. And if he 
chooses to allow his fancy to carry him still 
further he can picture a monster panorama of 
the world’s industry, extending before his 
vision uninterrupted by a single object. The 
roof which is being made in Cincinnati, will 
cover 1,000,000 square feet. The active com- 
mercial rivalry of the different sections is 
aptly shown by the distribution of contracts 
for the materials. The window sash comes 
from Milwaukee, Wis. The glazing will be 
done by St. Louis parties. Four thousand 
kegs of nails are being shipped from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Nine million feet of Mississippi 
lumber will be consumed. A massive and 
magnificent group in bronze, typical of Amer- 
ica, to be placed over the main entrance, is 
being made at Canton, Ohio; also a statue of 
Washington and Columbus and coat-of-arms 
of all the States, which will appear in medal- 
lion form as part of the exterior ornamenta- 
tion. Exquisitely modeled cornices are being 
made at New Orleans. 

The building will be 60 feet high, with a 
tower 115 feet high, and the architect has 
been unusually fortunate in rendering the 
exterior exceedingly unique and attractive. 
A platform will be erected on the tower, reach- 
ed by elevators, from which visitors may have 
an unexceptionably fine view of the city of 
New Orleans, the Exposition grounds, the 
Mississippi river, and the surrounding coun- 
try. There willbe one line of gallery extend- 
ing around the entire circumference of the 
building, to which visitors will be carried by 
twenty steam and hydraulic elevators, repre- 
senting all the manufacturers of these con- 
veyances in this country. The music hall, 
situated in the center of the building, will be 
364 feet wide and will comfortably seat 11,000 
persons. The platform is being built for 600 
musicians. To light the building with incan- 
descent lamps will require 15,000 lights and 
18,000 horse-power. To light with the are 
system will require 700 lamps and 700 horse- 
power to operate the dynamo. The total 
steam required for lighting and for machinery 
hall will be at least 3,000 horse-power. In this 
estimate is included the power for five are 
lights of 36,000 candle-power each, which will 
light the grounds. These are the largest sin- 
gle lamps ever constructed. The building will 
be in,complete readiness for the reception of 
articles intended for exhibition by the middle 
of August. 


METHODS OF SELLING MACHINERY. 

Sometimes it seems to be assumed that the 
best way to sell machinery is by making com- 
parisons unfavorable to other manufacturers 
in the same line. This plan hardly ever 
proves a permanent success. Buyers are 
naturally enough interested in knowing the 
good qualities of what they are solicited to 
buy, but knowing these may be trusted to 
make their own comparisons. Argument in 
the way of comparative merit, however hon- 
estly meant,is generally looked upon as quite 
the reverse. Again it seems frequently to be 
taken for granted that representations quite 
beyond reason must be made, apparently on 
the ground that the buyer will make reduc- 
tions anyhow, and that unless he has high 
figures to start with he will get his estimate 
of efficiency and superiority too low. These 
high representations may occasionally be the 
means of effecting a sale, but not generally. 
Most of those who are likely to buy, a steam 
engine for instance, if not experts in steam 
engineering have learned enough of the sub- 
ject to know that there are a good many who 
build steam engines that cannot be improved 
upon 100 per cent., and it is a healthy 
sign that the number of those who are not 
pleased with assertions to that effect is in- 
creasing. They understand in a general way 
why the speed of a steam engine cannot be 
perfectly controlled, and are not likely to 
heed statements to the contrary. They know 
that any machine will wear out, is liable to 
break down under suflicient provocation, will 
need repairs, and that skill and judgment are 
required to properly handle costly machinery, 
and assertions to the contrary do not count 
for anything. Perhaps it would be more 
nearly correct to say they do heed such 
statements, and take account of such asser- 
tions, by reasoning that misstatements in 
one respect are likely to be accompanied by 
misstatements in other respects, which would 
certainly be a logical if not always a correct 
conclusion. 

There is probably in these extravagant rep- 
resentations not so much an intention to de- 
ceive,as there isa desire to keep up with others 
in this respect, but those who are the most suc- 
cessful in building up permanent business do 
notresort to them. There are many, and their 
number is increasing every day, who want to 
know exactly what they buy, and such get to 
deal with manufacturers who give them plain 
facts, 

No conclusion that might be drawn from 
the foregoing will apply to those who sell 
stock in impossible inventions—steam engines 


that run without steam and boilers that make 
steam without fuel. They deal with another 
class, and start to sell humbug pure and sim- 
ple, but because they are successful with the 
class with whom they deal, honest men should 
not assume that people generally have come 
to demand being humbugged. Quite the con- 
trary is true. There will always be enough to 
invest in a railroad to the moon, or ina trans- 
Atlantic balloon line, but those anxious to do 
so are not in the majority, and it is a mistake 
for honest dealers to assume that they are 
forced to adopt the methods by which such 
stock is placed.— American Machinist. 


ITALIAN METHODS WITH LIME MORTAR. 


A correspondent of the Builder gives a few 
details of the Italian method of making and 
using lime-mortar which are new to us, and 
of considerable interest, as are nearly all 
the particulars of construction as practiced 
by these skillful workmen. In the opinion of 
the Builder’s correspondent, most of the mod- 
ern Italian processes are identical with those 
practiced in the same country by the ances- 
tors of the present inhabitants 2,000 years ago; 
and he believes that the good quality of the 
Roman mortar, which has been proverbial for 
centuries, belongs equally to that made every 
day in Naples or Perugia. As every one 
knows, the custom among the Italian masons 
is, on commencing work upona new building, 
to dig first a pit, large enough to contain all 
the mortar required for the work, into which 
is put lime enough to fill it, within a foot or 
two of the top. Wateristhen poured in until 
the pit is filled, and the mixture is left to it- 
self, care being taken only to add water as 
that first put in is evaporated or absorbed. 
As mortar is wanted, a portion of the lime is 
taken from the top of the mass, but the lower 
portion, which will be used to mix with the 
plastering mortar, remains undisturbed for 
years and acquires a smooth, pasty quality 
much prized by the Italian architects, who 
place a value upon the lime which they use 
for such purposes proportionate to the length 
of time which has elapsed since it was first 
slacked. The good effect of this mode of pre- 
paration is seen in the perfect stability of the 
mortar, which never swells or cracks, and 
when used in brick-work or stone masonry, is 
never obseryed to give rise to those disfigur- 
ing efflorescences which are almost inevitable 
with us. On plastering mortar thus made 
there is no difficulty in laying the fresco col- 
ors which are used in Italy with such splendid 
effect, but which burn out into pale and un- 
sightly patches when laid upon our raw, half- 
slacked mortar. 

With lime treated in this way work can be 
executed which would be impossible with such 
materials as we employ. As an instance of 
this the correspondent of the Builder quotes 
the battuto roofing which is constantly used to 
cover costly andimportant buildings in South- 
ern Italy, and which consists simply in a thick 
coating of limé mor pread over the timber 
work and beaten continually with heavy clubs 
for ten days or two weeks in order to consolid- 
ate it. The climate of southern Italy is rainy, 
if not cold; but these roofs, which if made of 
what we consider good lime-mortar, would 
transmit water like a sponge, serve there to 
protect for centuries the house beneath. The 
same kind of work is used for floors, taking 
the place which would be filled among us by 
cement-concrete, and the beaten lime floors, 
appear to be as hard and smooth as anything 
that we construct with much more costly 
materials. That this difference in quality 
between our own and the Italian mortars is 
due to the mode of treatment rather than the 
original character of the lime used,is indicated 
by the fact that many different varieties of 
limestone are employed there, according to 
circumstances of locality or convenience, 
without any material variation in the result— 
the Italian workmen having learned that art 
which we care so little for, the making the 
best of poor or indifferent materials.—Ameri- 
can Architect. 


The deyelopmemt of wheat culture in 
America has beendecidedly progressive since 
1868, as the following exhibit, which also 
embraces our annual exports during that 
period, shows: 

W heat crop. 
224,000,000 
260,000,000 


Exports. 
26,682,014 
19,717,201 
53,930,780 
52,580,101 
88,985,755 
52,014,715 
91,510,898 
72,913,817 
74,750,682 
57,043,936 
92,241,626 
150,502,506 
180,304,480 
186,321,514 
121,892,389 
17,811,316 


The extraordinary exports of 1879, 1880, 188) 
and 1882, were due to deficient harvests in 
France and England, and partially to unsat- 


1869,. 


isfactory crop results ip Russia. 
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The NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY, 


WHICH FOR UNIVERSAL USE WE CONSIDER THE 


MOST UOEFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


ATEST EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 


blo for a child to learn to pronounce| When word that 1s not understood {s first heard’ 
awit ‘and to correctly spell a thousand Greek | or seen 13 the time to “ stuay it up” by theald of n. 
words without latiag with one of them the | reliable dictionary which should be ever at hand. 
thought which it is designed to embody. He| By thus taking one word at a time while it ig. 
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THE CASTING OF THE LARGEST CANNON EVER 
MADE IN THE UNITED 8TATES. 

The improvements in the construction of 
heavy ordnance have been quite marked 
during the past few years, and profiting by 
the experience of the past, large guns, es- 
pecially for coast defense, are now made of 
far more strength and durability, and of 
greater projecting power, than those in ser- 
vice during the late civil war. In the fulfill- 
ment of a contract, recently made between 
the United States Government and the South 
Boston Iron Company, there was cast yester- 
day afternoon at the foundry of the latter, 
the largest gun ever constructed in this 
country. The preliminary work~ necessary 
to the casting of a gun of any size is con- 
siderable, and requires to be done by skilled 
hands, for the slightest imperfection will 
seriously interfere with the usefulness of the 
gun itself when completed. In the upper 
portion of the ordnance foundry of the South 
Boston Iron Works is a large pit, which is 
always used when guns of any size are to be 
east. This pit is about forty feet deep, and 
a dozen feet wide, built in a circular form, 
the outside being of large iron plates riveted 
together, and as there is only a depth of 
about twelve feet to tide-level. these plates 
have to be anchored. down to keep them in 
position, and to withstand the pressure of the 
water. Next to the iron plates is a brick 
wall twelve inches through, and inside of 
this a thick layer of cement and sand. This 
pit originally cost $6,000, and to make it 
available for yesterday’s work it had to be 
made deeper, and a number of other altera- 
tions made. Into this had been placed for 
the casting what is termed a flask or circular 
mold, which is made in sections, and consists 
of an exterior body of iron, with a layer of 
sand and cement on the inside, about six 
inches thick, which is covered with a com- 
position of blacking. In the interior of the 
flask, which was about four feet in diameter, 
was placed the core, consisting of a long 
wrought-iron flue, around which is placed a 
layer of rope, and over this a thickness of 
sand and cement. Into the interior of this 
core, during the casting, cold water is run in 
by a pipe down one side, and forced out boil- 
ing hot on the other side. Near the pit are 
loeated three furnaces, each of which yester- 
day contained about thirty-six tons of iron, 
which, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
having been subjected to an intense heat for 
twelve hours, had been reduced to a molten 
mass. Connected with each of the furnaces 
were long troughs for the conveyance of the 
hot metal to a large iron tank a few feet from 
the pit, known as the pool or mixer, and from 
which two short troughs ran into the flask. 
On invitation of President Hunt of the com- 
pany a select party of gentlemen were 
present to witness the event, among whom 
were Collector Hunt, ex-United States Sen- 
ator Barnum, Senator Miller, F. B. Cotton 
and W. E. Coffin, President and Treasurer of 
the Pembroke Iron-works, Chief Engineer 
D. B. Macomb, Capt. E. P. Wyle and Capt. 
E. P. Lull, attached to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. 

Ata few minutes past 4 o’clock it was an- 
nounced that everything was in readiness. 
Superintendent Asbrand and Foreman 
Woods took their positions near the pit, and 
the begrimed workmen, with ladles in hand, 
arranged themselves on each side of the 
troughs and near the flask. Each one was 
silently and patiently waiting, when, at 4:24 
o'clock, the foreman sang out, ‘* Let her go,”’ 
and immediately from each of the furnaces 
there came a stream of molten iron which 
threw out thousands of sparks in every direc- 
tion, and to the beholder in the further end 
of the gloomy surroundings of the foundry 
appeared like a Fourth of July fireworks cel- 
ebration on a distant prominence. The hot 
mass ran into the flask with a seething 
noise, and to the observer who dared to gaze 
into the depths of the flask it seemed as if 
one was, indeed, looking at a veritable lake 
of fire. During the filling of the flask the 
scene was quite novel, the dusky forms of the 
workmen, as they hurriedly moved to and 
fro, being in strange contrast to the bright 
golden color of the hot iron, while the silence 
of the assembled company, and the low, quick 
orders of the foreman, gave evidence of the 
importance of the work, At the end of 
twenty-four minutes the flask was filled to 
the brim, and those in charge announced 
that, as far as it had gone, the casting had 
been very satisfactory. 

While the iron is cooling the stream of cold 
water will be kept running through the core, 
and a wooden fire will be kept burning out- 
side and all around the flask. The core will 
be remoyed as soon as the iron is cooled 
sufficiently, and the latter will probably be 
in a condition to be worked upon by Tuesday 
next. This casting was made with the breech 
up, and, in order that the gun may be per- 
fectly strong, the mold is constructed about 
five feet longer than what the gun isintended 
to be finally, and the part not wanted is cut 
off. When completed it will be about thirty 


feet in length, of 12-inch rifle, weighing 212,- 
000 pounds, and worth $28,000, about half the 
sum that a steel gun would have cost. It is 
calculated to be able to throw a projectile six 
miles. The last large gun made by the South 
Boston Company was in 1877, when a gun 
was cast which weighed 90 tons. This com- 
pany is also under contract to furnish to the 
United States a 10-inch wire-wrapped cast- 
iron rifled gun, a 12-inch rifled mortar, and 
another gun similar to the one cast yesterday, 
but shorter. Before being accepted by the 
Government, each gun has to be submitted 
to a critical test by the proper inspectors, and 
if not perfect, it is rejected.— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


WHY WHEAT 1/8 LOW IN PRICE. 


In a special report upon the production of 
grain in the United States, J. R. Dodge, statis- 
tician forthe Department of Agriculture, says 
that the distribution of the wheat crop of 1882 
was 48,000,000 bushels less than the production, 
which increases the supply the present year of 
consumption to 468,000,000 bushels. The re- 
quirement for consumption, on the basis of a 
population of 55,000,000, is 259,000,000 bushels; 
for seed about 53,000,000; or 812,000,000, exelu- 
sive of exportation. The exportsfrom July 1, 
1883, to Feb, 29, 1884, were 71,821,589. If con- 
tinued at no greater rate of shipment, the ex- 
portation of the year will not exceed 97,000,000 
bushels. This would make the distribution 
409,000,000 bushels, while the estimated pro- 
duction was 420,000,000, exclusive of the sur- 
plus of the crop of 1882, This leaves an ade- 
quate supply for any probable emergency. 

If we take the results of the March investi- 
gation, we find 119,000,000 bushels in the hands 
of farmers and 81,000,000 in elevators and 
warehouses, or 150,000,000 unmilled, in addi- 
tion to the flour in mills and on the market. 
The spring wheat requirement for seed is not 
above 15,000,000, and a possible export of 85,- 
000,000 will then leave 100,000,000 for bread, 
besides the present stock of flour in course of 
distribution. The wheat of the South will be 
ready for milling before half the available 
supply is consumed. 

An erroneous impression has been derived 
from the fact that the European crops of last 
year. as estimated, were less by 78,000,000 
bushels than the average production. But the 
product. of 1882 was 126,000,000 above that 
average, giving an excess of 48,000,000 above 
the rate of consumption of the prior period of 
eight years. 

The statement is as follows: 

Bushels, 
£1,143,826,044 
270,167,150 
+ .1,066,088,688 

To this excess of 48,000,000 add 48,000,000 
bushels surplus in the United States in 1882, 
and increased production in India, and it will 
not be difficult to understand how the markets 
of the world have been glutted during the last 
year. To gather in the surplus of 1882 and 
carry it half around the world, and place it 
on the market, run it through the mills and 
various channels of trade that lead to con- 
sumption, requires time, and gives to 1888 a 
plethora of wheat in ayear of low production. 

Some idea of the trustworthiness of these 
estimates may be gained from the fact that 
in a period of six years ended with 1882, the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
regarding the production and the total distri- 
bution of wheat, for food, for seed, and for 
exportation, varied from the ascertained facts 
only 27,657,200 bushels. Nomore satisfactory 
result of the test of six years’ calculations, on 
the same basis could be desired. The only 
change in rate of consumption is the reduction 
of one-fourth of a bushel per capita for 1881, 
the year of scarcity and high prices.—Chicago 
Tribune, May 81. 


Annual average, 1874—'81 
Annual average, 1882 .. 
Annual average, 1883 .. 


CHILLED IRON ROLLERS. 

Chilled iron is‘a form of cast iron with a 
surface as hard as flint. When molten iron is 
poured into;moulds which are made of good 
heat-conducting material, such as iron, steel, 
&ce., then the surface of the cast which comes 
into direct contact with the mould, forms an 
exceedingly hard layer. Thisis due to the fact 
that on account of the rapid cooling, the car- 
bon does not separate as graphite, but remains 
chemically incorporated with the surface of 
the cast. Such products we know as chilled 
lron, 

The rollers for mills are cast in drilled cast 
iron cylinders, and are therefore chilled on 
their entire surface, which hardness decreases 
towards their centre,and asa consequence they 
can be hollowed with ease. Theoretically the 
manufacture of chilled iron appears exceed- 
ingly simple, practically it presents many diffi- 
culties, depending largely upon the chemical 
composition:and proportion of iron, of the 
temperature and thickness of the walls of the 
mould and many other conditions. 

The exceedingly small amount of wear of 
the surfaces of the best chilled rollers, recom- 
mends their_use very strongly for milling pur- 
poses as compared with stones. In smooth rol- 
lers this wear is almost nothing, and even in 


grooved rolls it requires many months, even 
years, before any sharpening is necessary.— 


Muehlen & Maschinen Industrie Zietung. 


MEASURING STANDING GRAIN. 

An officer in the English navy has construct- 
ed a table for estimating, with all needful 
accuracy, the amount of wheat on an acre of 
land before it is harvested. 
be made as soon as the grain is ripe. 
wood or iron frame one yard square, carefully 
let it down over the standing grain, and then 
shell and weigh all the grain on the straws 
belonging inside the frame. 
“crop form,” as he calls it, is more conve- 
nient, make it 6 feet 9t inches in diameter, 
of half-inch iron. From his elaborate table, 


we extract the following: 


2 0% 
2M 07, 
2% O72. 
Bo” 
BY OZ. 
4 04” 


5 0%. 


per bushel. 


ANALYSIS OF THE AMERICAN GLUCOSE.— 
The commercial samples of liquid starch 
sugar, or ‘* glucose,” examined by a commit- 
tee appointed in the United States to inves- 
tigate the subject, were found to contain from 
34.8 per cent. to 48.8 percent. of dextrose, 0 to 
19.8 per cent, of maltose, 29.8 to 45. 
of dextrin, and 14.2 to 22.6 per cent. of water. 
The samples in solid form—‘grape sugar’’— 
ranged in composition from 72 to 73.8 per cent, 
of dextrose, 0 to 86 per cent. of maltose, 4.2 to 
9.1 per cent. of dextrin, and 14 to 17.6 per cent. 
Three specially prepared samples 
of ‘grape sugar” contained respectively 87.1, 
93.2 and 99.4 per cent. of dextrose, the last 
being “crystalline anhydrous dextrose.’’ The 
ash in the ‘‘glucose” varied between 0.335 and 
1 per cent., and in the ‘‘grape sugars’ be- 


of water. 


per sqr, yard 
per sqr yard 
per sqr. yard 
per sqr. yard 
per sqr. yard 
per sqr. yard 


. per sqr. yard 
5% 07. 
6 04. 
7 07. 
7%. per sqr. yard 


per sqr. yard 
per sqr. yard 
per sqr. yard 


equals 10.08 bu. per acre. 
equals 12.60 bu. per acre. 


equals 13.86 bu. p 
equals 15.12 bu. p 


equals 17.65 bu. per acre. 
equals 20.17 bu. per acre. 
equals 25.21 bu. per acre. 
equals 29.00 bu. per acre, 
equals 80.25 bu. per acre. 
equals 35.20 bu. per acre. 
equals 40.33 bu. per acre. 
‘These estimates are on the basis of 60 Ibs. 
The 24 ounces to the square yard 
is about the average yield of wheat per acre 
in America; the 5¢ ounces per square yard is 
the average in Great Britai 


tween 0.885 to 0.75 per cent. 


“Yue, indeed,” said the high-school girl to 
“Tn this affair I obtained 
the gibbosity on Amy.” ** Youdid what?” in- 
quired the boy. ‘Obtained the gibbosity—the 
protuberency, you know.” ‘Is it anything 
good toeat?” was the next question, ‘‘Odear, 
no, youstupid boy; merely a figure of speech— 
what you call the ‘got the bulge,’ only that is 


her brother Jim. 


horrid slang.” 


A LirrLeE French boy awakened his mother 
early, the other morning, to ask her what God 
is, and whether he had eyes, a nose, and a 
“My child,” replied the mother, 
half asleep, ‘‘ God is everything—the heavens 
—the infinite—everything that you can’t un- 
“Then,” said the child, ‘‘ God 
must be an American, for there are some lit- 
tle American boys at school and I can’t un- 


mouth, 


derstand.” 


NONSENSE. 


derstand them at all!” 


Jim WeBsTkER, ahard-looking colored man, 
was brought to a justice in Austin for steal- 
ing some money from the house of Col. Jones, 
one of the most respectable citizens. 
the judge, very impressively to Jim: *‘*Don’t 
you know that no good can come of stolen 
money—that there is a curse on it?” 
I didn’t know Col. Jones stole dat money. 
I allus ’spected him ob bein’ an hones’ man. 
White folks am gettin’ to be mighty onrelia- 


ble nowadays.’’—Teaas Siftings. 


AN old bachelor recently gave the follow- 
ing toast: ‘‘ Women—the morning star of our 
infancy, the day star of our manhood, the 


evening star of age. 


Tuey were very fond of each other and had 
been engaged; but they quarreled and were 
too proud to make it up, 
days ago at her father’s house—to see the old 
gentleman on business, of course. She was 
Said he, Ah! Miss 
Is your father in?” 
**No,sir,” shereplied. ‘Pais notin at pres- 
Did you wish to see him personally?” 


at the door. 


lieve. 


ent. 
“Yes 


go away. 


‘“*T beg your pardon,”’ she called after him, ! 
as he struck the lower step; ** but who shall I 


say called?” Ife never smiled again, 


was too cruel. 


Tae Unirep Srares Navy.—‘Commo- your mother’s. 


Bless our stars, and may 
they always be kept ata telescopic distance.’ 


The estimate can 
Make a 


If a circular 


per cent. 


Said 


** Boss, 


He called a few 


1 be- 


This | 


“We have a canoe that is being repaired; 
a batteau, which is also being repaired; a 
skiff in good condition; and a dug-out that 
has four holes in the bottom.” 

** How many guns do they carry?” contin- 
ued the strong man of the Cabinet. 

‘Tow many what ?” repeated Commodore 
Walker. 

“Guns,” said the Secretary. 

“Guns, guns—why, whatare guns?” queried 
the officer. 

‘« Things that are loaded and go off,” replied 
Mr. Chandler. 

“Well, Mr. Secretary,” said Commodore 
Walker, with a puzzled expression, ‘‘the only 
things I know of in the navy that get loaded 
and go off are the officers,”’ 

Secretary Chandler discontined the conver- 
sation.— Washington Hatchet. 


PLENTY or Room Av THE Top.— It’s no 
wonder Ohio raises so many great men said a 
passenger from Buckeyedom. ‘I used to 
teach school in Butler County, and one day a 
director came to me and said: ‘ Now, Mr. 
Jones, we want to make something out of our 
boys; we want ’em encouraged to try to rise 
in life. Point out to em the great possibili- 
ties there are for even poor boys. Tell ’em, 
in the language of Daniel Webster, there’s 
always room at the top.’ I promised anddid 
as Tagreed. It was wonderful to see the ef- 
fect it had onthe boys. Iwas sure they would 
rise in the. world if they only had half a chance. 
And my predictions have been verified.’” 

“Tell us how they turned out, won’t you.’’ 

“Well, Tommy Jefferson Smith inherited 
his father’s farm, speculated, made money, 
went to New York and made quite a stir in 
Wall street. Now he’s keeping a lemonade 
stand on Mount Washington. Jimmy Bu- 
chanan Cook always wanted to be a states- 
man, and so he went to Washington. The 
last I heard of him he had a job carrying mor- 
tar to the top of Washington Monument. 
Andrew Jackson Murphy had an ambition to 
be a big manufacturer, and he went to New 
York too. His wife takes in washing to sup- 
port him and dries her clothes on the roof of 
aten-story NewYork tenement house. Sam- 
my Adams Brown went West to deal in stock, 
got caught in one of his transactions, and was 
hanged at the end of a telegraph pole. And 
there was Charley roster Fosdyke—what be- 
came of him? Let me see—oh, yes; he had an 
ambition to be a clown in a circus. One day 
he tried to climb a greased pole, fell from the 
top and broke his tarnal neck. Ihave always 
believed that early education has a good deal 
to do with helping boys to rise in the world.” 


THE high-school girl’s brother told her a 
new conundrum yesterday. It is this: 

‘What is the difference between shooting 
a man and killing a hog ? 

The answer was: 

‘One is assaulting with intent to kill, and 
the other is killing with intent to salt.” 

When she met Amy she propounded the 
conundrum to her, but Amy gave it up. 

** Well, I'll tell you,” said Mildred, * one is 
assaulting with intent to deprive of life, and 
the other is killing with intent to preserve in 
brine.” 

And Amy failed to see the point! 


Tnry have sociables in Iowa where the 
lady is weighed before entering the dining- 
room and also directly when she leaves it, 
and her escort pays fifty cents per pound for 
the increase in her weight. This calls to 
mind the old story of the western railroad 
eating house which adopted the same plan- 
One summer day a shrewd drummer prepared 
himself for the meal by filling his coat pockets 
with stones. Ile was weighed and seated 
himself at the table near the open window, 
where he managed to throw the stones away 
without being observed. When he was 
weighed and came to settle up it was dis- 
covered that the house owed him $3.75. 

A CHIcAGgo man, who seemed lying in the 
throes of death, said to his wife: 

** T believe I would like to be cremated.” 

**T don’t think you can be,” she said, with 
| tears rolling down her cheeks. 

! A week later, when he was getting better, 
the Chicago man said : 

‘What made you believe I could not be 
cremated, Jane?” 

“The crematory could never reduce your 
cheek to ashes, dear, They cannot cremate 
brass, iron and metals, you know.” 

“That's a fact,” he replied, “I had not 


,” was the bluff response, feeling that thought of that.” 

she was yielding, “and very particular per-| 

sonal business.’’ And he turned proudly to 
/ 


Mr. B.—These biscuits 
mother’s, 

Mrs. B.—Well, I declare. 
crazy? 

Mr. B.—Crazy, my dear? Of course not. 

Mrs. B.—Well, I never expected to hear 
you say that any of my cooking resembled 
She was a wonderful cook, 


remind me of 


Have you gone 


dore,’’ said Secretary Chandler to Commodore I have no doubt, for you have said so a 
Walker last Monday morning, * how many million of times. 
boats have we in the navy?” 

* Four,” replied the Commodore. 


** What kind are they?” inquired the Secre- 


tary. 


Mr. B.—Yes, she certainly was. In fact 
there was only one dish that she ever failed in. 

Mrs. B.—What was that ? 

Mr. B.—Biscuits. 


| 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Stout, Mills & Temple, The “Salem” Elevator Bucket. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


American Turbine Water Wheel. 
Best Quality French BURR MILLSTONES. 
Sole Agents in Dayton for the sale of 
DU FOUR & CO’'S CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Flour and Paper Mill Machinery, Kest Chilled or Por- 
celain Rolls for Crushing Wheat 
and Middilings and 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHINGS. 


Parr GATE Water Wheel known. It has also been otherwise greatly improved. 


s@- Large Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free on Application.-@a 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


* QUQISG Ay? QQNAAY: QQ: fpr Svea: Beag Qeaaray 
JELEVATORS | 2. eee ones 


Bo nhE LE &P EEE HE. 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


SOLE BOTTLERS FOR 
JOSEPH SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


Cor. Second and Galena Streets, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 
POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, molded by our own sPEC- 
IAL MACHINERY, Shafting, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs, 


| | Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
od Ne al aa Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions, 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills. 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1883. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- 
feot Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest 
Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 


AND OAT EXTRACTOR, 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


Wheat Brush Machines, 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
“CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES.? 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
both in this country andin Kurope. Correspondence solicited, 


Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 
4¢- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, “os 
{Please mention this paper when you write.] 


FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT, 
True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 
equaled strength, 
Stronger, and more durable than iron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever. 
( \ ¢ 20,000 CRANK SHAFTS and’ 15,00 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 


now running prove this. 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING ppantaliiog, 
Works, CHESTER, PA. 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


STEEL CASTINGS of every description. 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CoO., 
Office, 07 LIBRARY SY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MILL OWNERS AND ENGINEERS will please take notice of the fact that the 


STANDARD BOILER PURGE 


Is a perfect Boiler Cleaner in every respect and is guaranteed to remove ALL scale without foaming 
inju re to the plates, We solicit your correspondence. Send for circular and directions. 


mae WESTERN SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The AMERICAN TURBINE, as recently improved, is unequalled in the 
ower utilized from a given quantity of water, and is decidedly the Best 


\ points on the 


Shovel Bigo, 
Seamless, Rounded Corners, 


= CURVED HEEL. + 


Runs Easy, 


Strong and Durable, 


+Empties Clean, 


W.d, CLARK & G0,, so tanutecturers, SALEM, 0. 


New York Office & Salesroom, 
No. 9 Cliff Street, 


-|day. Has all modern improvements. 


sonable capital will find it to his 
Address, 


POR RENT. 


A Steam Power Roller Mill with capacity of 500 barrels per 


A competent miller with rea- 
advantage to investigate. 


E. HARRSION CAWKER, 
116 and 118 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bay. gy : 2 J. SUBUENAG. BeANATaNy- Quyawayp 
GOVERNORS} oa ee Tron Foundry # Mch. Co, 
Wheels Send for Catalogue, Cohoes, N. ¥. 
= pRnWeEL a See emaaret ies oF Mill Furnishing, 
Milwaukee & Northern Railroad Founirymen& Machinists 
THK OLD RELIABLE ROUTE, baa rameter 
eerie F MILL STONES, 
i Plouring Mi 
17 Miles the Shortest Line re pphenwald 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 


GREEN BAY, 
Oconto, Fort Howard. Depere, Menasha, 
Neenah, and Appleton. 
Marinette, Wis, and Menominee, Mich, 


—THE NEW ROUTE TO— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 
OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISOONSIN. 
‘The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 


opens to the public the shortest and best route to all 
ichigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 

AT PLYMOUTH with the Sheboygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicago & North-Western R'y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railwa) 


.| AT GREEN BAY with Chica, 0 & North Western and 


Green Bay, Winona & St. 


points North and West. 
Cc. F, DUTTON, F. P. REGAN, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


Gen’! Sup't. 


aul Railroads, for all 


ISBIRGE & SMITH, 
PRACTICAL 


MILLWRIGHTS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 


MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, ETC, 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 


Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts., 
MILWAUKEE, - - - WISCONSIN 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


WATER WHEELS 


From 2-10 to 2,000 horse power, 
Simplest, most durable, best 
yate for holding the water, 
ully equal in percentage o! 
power to any wheel made, and 
rice places itin reach of all, 
wnd for iliustrated catalogue, 
A. A. DeLOACH & BRO. 
Manufacturers, also of Milling 
g Machinery, Aflanta, Ga, 
a Mention this paper. 


“TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLE 


CAPACITY 
2000 BUSHFLS PER DAY, 
Shells wet or dry corn. 
CHEAPEST AND Best SHELLER. 


PAIGE MANUF’G CO., 


No. 12 Fourth 8t., Painesville, O. 


Improved -+Walsh +Double + Turbine 


This wheel has a 


DeLOACH 
APs 


erfect | 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed, 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water. Address for par- 
ticulars, 


B. H. & J. SANPORD, 
Phonix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 
ers for milling purposes, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America. For full particulars 
address as above. 


[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


Prevents Side \ 
Pull'on Mill 
\ Put Spindle, 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


BURNHAW’S 


IMPROVED 


Standard Turbine 


—I8 THE— 


Beat constructed and finished, 
gives better Prreentaye, more 
Power, and is sold for lexs money, 
per horse power, than any other 


‘urbine in the world, 
New Pamphlet sent free by 


‘YORK, PA. 


PATENTS! 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
‘Trade Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the United States 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, This large and splendid illustra- 
ted weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows the progress of 
Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous cir- 
culation, Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 

Publishers of ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN, 
87 Park Row, New York 
Hand book about Patents sent free. 


Wisc enc TRAL 


VANE 


3 TRATINS EACH WAY DAILY 
—BETWEEN— 

MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAO, OSHKOSH, 

NEENAH and MENASHA, 


WITH: 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains. 


NWew & EKlegant Sleepers 
from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
cago via C., M, & St. P. By. Co., at 9 P.M. 
Also a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
uttached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N,B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at? o'clock P.M, 


BURNHAM BROS., 


TRAIN ® EACH WAY DAILY 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, 


1 A DAILY TRAIN TO 
Ashland, Dake Superior. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 
From Milwaukee to Steveys Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Oluire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior, 
‘These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
D KA 


for GRA IDs, WAUSAU, MERRILL and 
points in CENTRAL’ WISOONSIN, 


F.N, FINNEY, JAS, RARKER, 
Gen'! Manager, Milwaukee, Gen'l Pass, Agent, Mil, 


THE UNITED STATE 


© MILLER, 


FOURTH ANNUAL PICNIC OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 
_ MILLERS. 


The crowning event of the season so far at 
Minneapolis occurred, June 21, when the 
operative millers, with their wives and chil- 
dren and sweethearts, met at the depot for 
an excursion to Lake Minnetonka, and a day’s 
fun. The excursion was gotten up under the 
auspices of the Head Millers’ Association of 
Minneapolis, and every one who is in the 
slightest way connected with the milling in- 
terest in the city was invited to attend. All 
the mills in Minneapolis were shut down in 
honor of the event. 4 

Three passenger trains, thirty-nine coaches 
in all, conveyed the excursionists to the lake, 
There were at least 2,500 people aboard, and 
many came out on the afternoon train who 
were unable to be present in the morning. 
The trains reached the Lafaytte without 
accident. Danz’s band was in attendance 
and played some inspiring airs as the people 
alighted from the train. The Lafaytte or- 
chestra also played a welcoming air. Among 
the excursionists were to be seen several of 
the most*prominent millers of Minneapolis, 
Ex-Gov. John 8. Pillsbury, Mayor Pillsbury, 
Fred. Pillsbury, John Crosby, C. M. Harden- 
burg, Loren Fletcher, A. M. Hubbard, W. F. 
Cahill being of this number. There were 
millers, packers, coopers, mill furnishers, and 
a great number of women and children. 

-The Milling press was represented by W. 
C. Edgar, of The Northwestern Miller, T. E. 
Hale of The Millstone, and E. Harrison Caw- 
ker, of the UniTED STATES MILLER. 

Assembling on the veranda of the hotel, 
Mr. Charles McC. Reeve of Minneapolis, the 
orator of the occasion, was introduced by the 
president of the association, Hon. Matthew 
Walsh, in a neat address. After a short and 
witty introduction in which he modestly 
claimed not to know anything about milling, 
Mr. Reeve continued as follows: 


Twill call your attention, ladies and gentlemen, 
for a few moments to the marvelous progress made 
during the past few years in that magnificient in- 
dustry over which these head millers preside; a pro- 
gress which in results surpasses the wonders evoked 
by the fabled lamp of Aladdin, and which has brought 
to the coffers of the Minneapolis millers riches ex- 
ceeding the storied millions of Sinbad the Sailor. If 
you will gaze for 2 moment on the emaciated visage 
and tottering form of the venerable president of this 
association, it will not require much stretch of the 
imagination to believe that he is the oldest head mil- 
ler in the Falls. His career of usefulness dates back 
to 1865 to when he did the brain work for the old 
Cataract mill, four run of stone, 150 barrels daily 
capacity. The total capacity of the mills at that time 
was 400 barrels per day, and they manufactured but 
one grade of flour—a straight brand somewhat in- 
ferior to the present bakers’. The middlings were 
sold for pig feed, and the bran spouted into the river. 
And from this time, I am informed, arose the first 
complaint from our friends down the- river that the 
Minneapolis mills were obstructing navigation by 
spouting sawdust into the river; and from that day 
to this they haye never been able to tell the differ- 
ence. In 1867 the Washburn “B" was built. It was 
a proud day for Minneapolis when its machinery was 
first set in motion and its eleven run of stone ground 
out 700 barrels of flour. The news was flashed far and 
wide over the country that Minneapolis possessed 
the largest flour mill in America; and I have it from 
a most reliable source that one of the honored mem- 
bers of this association gave up a lucrative position 
in another mill and worked as roustabout in the 
Washburn, for the mere sake of saying that he 
worked in the biggest flouring mill in the United 
States. So matters ran along until 1872, when E. U. 
La Croix, a Frenchman, invented a middlings purifier, 
which was first tried in the Washburn C. It wasa 
crude affair, without conveyor or mechanical device 
for cleaning the cloth, but it was a success, and al- 
most immediately it was in the Cataract, Zenith and 
the old Taylor mill, which stood on the site of the 
Pillsbury B. La Croix afterward invented a con- 
veyor, and George H. Christian and George T. Smith 
further modified and perfected the purifiers, until it 
was substantially as used to-day, although some mi- 
nor improvements have since been made, At least 
seventy men have claimed the invention of the 
middlings purifier. But I guess that to La Croix 
belongs the honor and credit of one of the greatest 
inventions of this inventive age. And now appeared 
in the markets of the world 
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manufactured largely from cattle feed. But it was 
good for all that, good enough to eat, and the mills 
could not supply the demand. How to make a larger 
per cent. of patent flour was the question. Then 
some far-sighted millers tried the Hungarian roller 
process in the Washburn “A.” After some few dis- 
couragements, the rolls proved to be especially 
adapted for the handling of hard Minnesota wheat, 
on the principle of gradual reduction, obtaining the 
largest possible percentage of high grade flour. So 
vast has been the improvement in the quality of the 
flour by the use of rolls that the straight flour of to- 
day is equal to, if not better than, the best patent of 
1872. Is it to be wondered at, in view of these rapid 
strides towards perfection, that the product of our 
mills has increased from 400 barrels per day in 1865 
to 25,000 per day in 1884, consuming 120,000 bushels of 
wheat daily, and requiring 300 cars to move the daily 
product? And during all these years, day in and day 
out, in summer's heat and winter's snow, in the glare 
of noonday and the quiet watches of the night, have 
the dusty millers with unflagging interest and cease- 
less care watched the machinery as it moyed, noting 
defects, correcting errors, constantly suggesting 
changes and furnishing the ideas and groundwork 
for those improvements, the mechanical details of 
which have been worked out, perfected and, I grieve 
to say, patented, and the proceeds pocketed by men 
almost as ignorant of milling as myself. 

And now, in cohelusion, a few words concerning 
the organization under whose auspices we meet to- 
day. its existence dates back two years, and it com- 
prises the head millers of the city, twenty-two in 


number, as active members, while a nimberof ex- 
head millers are honorary members, Its object is 
the advancement of the science of milling, combined 
with social and benevolent features. But all ques- 
tions of business and the relation of employer and 
employe are rigidly excluded. And it is eminently 
proper that such an organization should exist here, 
for here has been the school from, which have grad- 
uated men of unsurpassed attainments as head 
millers, and among them James MoDaniels and 
Charles Holt, those head millers in the two largest 
flour mills of the world. As Athens was the seat of 
all learning and culture 2,000 years ago, so to-day is 
Minneapolis the center of all the most advanced ideas 
concerning the great industry which is the pride and 
boast of the Northwest, With that sagacity which is 
one of the prime causes of their success, the mill 
owners of this city, but their liberal compensation 
of the head millers, have fostered and encouraged 
that spirit of inquiry which has resulted in the grati- 
fying and world-wide reputation enjoyed by Minne- 
apolis flour, a reputation which no, other locality has 
been able to equal, although supplied with the same 
wheat and the same machinery for grinding it. But 
while the Head Millers’ Association has for its object 
mutual improvement and scientific advancement, 
their efforts are now directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of a kindlier and more sacred end. No monu- 
ment marks the spot where the brave men who on 
that fatal 2d of May, 1878, were ushered without a 
moment's warning into the presence of their maker. 
And 86 this association propose by means of these 
excursions and such other means as lie in their power, 
to raise funds sufficient for the erection of a monu- 
ment in Lakewood to the memory of their departed 
comrades and co-workers. Their best effort they will 
bend in this direction, feeling doubly sure that their 
friends in Minneapolis will not fail to respond nobly 
when called on to do in behalf of such an object. 
‘To-day is a day of pleasure, friends all unite to make 
it a day for memory to cherish, an oasis in the dreary 
desert of hard toil, a dey whose happiness shall have 
no alloy. 


MAYOR PILLSBURY’S REMARKS. 


Mayor George A. Pillsbury was loudly call- 
ed for, and responding to the invitation of 
the president, said he did not know why he 
should be asked to speak at a head millers’ 
picnic, unless it was because his name stood 
at the head of the milling company which he 
represented. He was not a head miller, and 
perhaps did not know as much as he should 
about that part of the business. He was glad 
the millers of Minneapolis had this opportu- 
nity to come out with their wives and children 
and enjoy themselves at Minnetonka, and he 
hoped they would all have a gloriously good 
time. He could speak for the rest of the mill 
owners, that they were very glad to shut down 
their mills and give an opportunity for this 
demonstration. He was glad to say that 
Minneapolis now stands at the head of the 
flour industry of the world. Not only does it 
yield the most and the best flour, but the 
means of transportation are such that only 
one other city—Buda Pesth, Hungary—can 
compete with it. There is reason to be proud 
of the three great mills of Minneapolis—the 
Washburn, the Crown Roller and the Pills- 
bury ‘‘A’’—which yield more flour than any 
other three in the world. Much of this suc- 
cess the speaker ascribed to the sagacity and 
faithfulness of the head millers. Mayor 
Pillsbury’s remarks were enthusiastically 
applauded. 


THE DAY’S PLEASURES. 


After the speeches the excursionists scat- 
tered about the premises according to their 
individual inclinations. A game of base ball 
was played in the rear of the hotel between 
nines from the Washburn and Pillsbury mills, 
resulting in a score of 17 to7 in favor of the 
latter. There was also dancing in the pavil- 
ion. Most of the party had brought their 
own dinners, and not the least interesting 
feature of the day was the basket picnic, 
which was enjoyed under the trees to the left 
of the hotel, and in the ‘pavilion. The Belle 
of Minnetonka made frequent trips, and most 
of those present availed themselves of this 
opportunity to take a ride on the steamboat 
some time in the day. The steamer City of 
St. Louis made her first trip for the season, 
and carried a full load of passengers. At 
2 o’clock a sack race of 100 feet, between head 
millers was called. James McDaniels, Charles 
G. Hoit, Matt. Walsh, Thomas Scott, James 
Tam, Fred Zimmerman, ‘l'ree Stevens, C. N. 
Wright, T. A. Baker, Thomas Cant, E. Stah- 
ler, John Davis, H. Bidwell, John Kraft, Wil- 
liam Helforth and William Lockerbie were 
the contestants. The signal was given and 
the men in sacks plunged forward, but most 
of them rolled on the greensward before the 
goal wasreached. Matt. Walsh, president of 
the association, took the first honors, Thomas 
Scott second, James Tam third, and E. Stah- 
ler fourth. Next followed the packers’ foot 
race, 800feet; prizes by the Northwestern Mill- 
er of $7, $5 and $3. The starters were C, O. 
Bader, P. N. Cardoze, M. O'Meara, Patsey 
MeNamara, Frank Kugler, Thomas Scott, C. 
Thayer, John Zimmerman and Angus Chism. 
Chism took the first prize, O’Meara second, 
Cordoze third, Time 12}seconds. The en- 
tries for the tub race were W. Buckham, 
Northwestern mill; W. Halliday, Zenith; 
F. E. Hardenburg, Crown Roller; Wallace 
Mitchell, Galaxy; Owen Agnew, Humboldt; 
Charles Agnew, Anchor; L. Magison, Pettit; 
Charles Orrington, Washburn “A”; Joe Hall, 
Washburn * B”’; John Dahl, Washburn “0”; 
S. P. Madden, Standard. F, E, Hardenburg ; 


took the first prize of $10, and John Dahl the 
second of $5. 

The day passed off harmoniously. The ex- 
cursionists took the train for Minneapolis at 
5.30, where they arrived without accident. 


You tellus that we are crampedand crippled 
because we do not enjoy the blessings of free 
trade; that weshould throw away our own mar- 
ket, which is a good one, in the vain quest of 
foreign markets now sadly overcrowded. Let 
us briefly consider that for a moment. Eng- 
land has 40,000,000 of cotton spindles; this 
country has 12,000,000. Of the 40,000,000 of 
spindles of England at least 28,000,000, are 
running at a loss, 2,000,000 have stopped, 
8,000,000 of the remaining 10,000,000 may pos- 
sibly be holding their own. Of this balance 
a few of the newer mills are possibly turning 
a profit, although their markets, which are the 
markets of the world, are glutted and oyer- 
burdened. This isno matter of fancy. Every 
trade report, every commercial paper, the dis- 
patches of every day, announce it. Depres- 
sion exists all over the world unparalleled, 
vastly greater than with us. Thetmetalindus- 
tries of England are no better off. Scores of 
furnaces in Wales are blown out, waiting cus- 
tomers for their iron, The silk industries of 
England are waning; her operatives are strik- 
ing on every hand. She is suffering from 
great depression, much greater than exists in 
this country; yet she has free trade. Youask 
us to abandon our markets to the competition 
of English pauper labor in exchange for mar- 
kets already overcrowded,to compete in which 
our labor must be reduced to their level.— 
Extract from Speech by Hon. Jonathan Chase. 


N EWS. 


Isaac Otis wants to sell his 3-run mill, at Garden 
City, Minn, 


‘The Farmers Elevator Co., at Moorhead, Minn, has 
been incorporated. 


Haynes Bros., of Shell Rock, Ia., offer their 4-run 
water-power mill for sale. 

Burnep.—June 5, the Beloit, 
Loss $20,000. No insurance. 


Mr. F. 8. Hoag is contemplating the erection of a 
flour-mill at Kirkville, Mo. 


Hayworth's flouring-mill at Winemac, Ind., was 
burned on June 4. Loss $3,000; insurance $2,500. 


Charles Barnes’ flouring-mill at Clay Centre, Kans., 
burned June 1. Loss $40,000. Insurance $17,500. 


Frank Nicolin's Sand Creek mill, at Jordan, Minn., 
burned May 25. Loss on mill and stock $55,000. In- 
surance $42,000. 

The elevator at Dakota, Ill, belonging to Jacob 
Williams, grain dealer, ete , Freeport, Ill., has been 
burned out. 


The Whitehall Mill Co., at Whitehall, Wis., have 
concluded to offer their 5-run water-power custom 
and merchant mill for sale. 


BuRNED.—The oat-meal mill, owned by the Galt 
Milling Co., Galt, Ont., June 4. Cause unknown. 
Loss covered by insurance. 


Herman Berkholz, proprietor of the “City Mill,” at 
Rock Rapids, Ia., has been poisoned by some one. 
His wife is suspected. 


BURNED.—June 9, the Grove City Mill at Litchfield, 
Minn. Mill was owned by ©. E. Lindburg, and 
operated by A. P. Stark & Co. 


‘THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO., of Cincinnati, O., 
are rebuilding on a larger scale than ever. They 
have already started up some of their new machinery. 


One hundred and fifty millions of eggs were im- 
ported into this country during the year ending June 
1, 1884. Canada sent us $1,200,000 worth of eggs in 
1882 


The grist-mill and grain and hay store of W. Rieppe, 
at Charleston, 8. C., on the north side of George 
Street, was destroyed by fire on June1. Loss $4,000; 
covered by insurance. 


Cain, Hanthorne & Co's new 250-barrel, steam-power 
flouring-mill at Atchison, Kan., has started up and 
gives entire satisfaction to all concerned. Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., took the contract. 


“The Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. Co. have 
recently fitted up Saxton & Thompson's large mill at 
Lockport, N. ¥., and also Geo. T, Chester's mill of the 
same place with a full line of their Dust Collectors.” 


The new “Novelty Flouring Mill,” at Rockport, 
Ind., owned by L, A. Niblack, has just been completed 
and is now running nicely, It is driven by steam 
power and has a daily capacity of 120 barrels. The 
contract for building this mill was awarded to W. T. 
Pyne, of Louisville, Ky. 


Stark's grist-mill, at Paisley, Canada, was burned 
to the ground on June 2. Nothing but a small quan- 
tity of flour was saved. About 10,000 bushels of 
wheat was destroyed. Loss at least $20,000. The 
building and machinery was insured for $17,000, 


An order was received by E. P. Allis & Co., from 
the Lanier Mill Co., Nashville, Tenn,, for regrinding 
and recorrugating thirty-eight rolls. Messrs. Allis 
& Co., have large facilities in this line, and can fill all 
orders for this work with the utmost dispatch. 


The Beloit Mills, near Canton, Dak., comprising 
one large, four-story grist-mill and one woolen-mill, 
were destroyed by fire on June 5. The fire was of in- 
cendiary origin. Loss $20,000, with no insurance. 
The property is situated two miles below Canton, on 
the Iowa side of the river, 


D. Narracong, of Evansville, has given his order 
foracomplete mill, with eight pairs of rolls, to the 
Case Mfg. Co.; J, R. Gebhart & Son have ordered two 
more pairs of Case rolls, and Johnson & Toland of 
Vermont, Ill,, have ordered four pairs Case rolls, a 
No, 1 double purifier, and Case centrifugal. 


‘The Cummer Engine Co,, have just furnished a 225 
horse-power engine to the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., of 
Manchester, N. H., and a 67 H. P. engine to Messrs. 
Stultz & Kile, of Orwell, O. Orders have recently 
been received for a 55 H. P. engine, with complete 
outfit, from Messrs. Todd & Horsford Eugene, Ind.; 
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one of 35H. P. for Carlton, Foster & Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., anda 55H. P. outfit complete for A. Dietly & 
Son, Moorheadville, Pa. The Cummer Engine Co. 
are also meeting with great success in introducing 
their Ballentine ice and refrigerating machines in 
breweries, packing-houses, ete. 


Salt manufacturing in Michigan depends almost en- 
tirely upon sawdust and refuse slabs. Representative 
Horr testified before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, that but for the refuse of the lumber mills used 
for fuel, which cost nothing, not # pound of salt could 
be made in Michigan. 

The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifler Co., of Jack- 
son, Mich., have recently purchased the patents 
owned by the La Croix Purifier Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The number of purifler patents now owned by 
the Smith Co., is very large. The business of the 
company in both purifiers and centrifugals is con- 
stantly growing and is now immense. 


The following well-known millers lately sent in 
their orders for the Cone Shape Becker Wheat Brush, 
made by the Eureka Mfg. Co., of Rock Falls, Ill: 
Ashland Mill Co., Ashland Mo.; Sessinghaus Mill Co., 
St Louis, Mo.; Fremont Milling Co., Fremont, Neb.; 


G. Forston, Lawrenceburg, Ky.; L. M. Jackson, 
Nicholasville, Ohio; M. P. Bewley, Fort Worth, Tex., 
J. H. Danielson, Fresno, Cal.; W. J. Miller & Co., 


Dublin, Tex. 


Among the late orders of the Case Mfg. Co., are 
those of Thos. Bradford & Co., cinnati, O., fortwo 
“Little Giant” break machines; five pairs rolls, cen. 
trifugals, scalpers, ete., for R. T. Allen, Fond du Lae, 
Wis., and from the W. P, Huffman Implement Co., at 
Fort Worth, Tex., for four pairs rolls, a No. 1 Double 
purifier, a No. 2 single purifier, and Case centrifugal. 
pat Western Stove Works, Leavenworth, 
ure building an additional foundry of brick, 
75x135 feet, with mounting shops attached, 75x75 feet, 
and brick engine-house, 30x30 feet, which will also 
accommodate boiler and blower. The new mount- 
ing shop will be supplied with drills, lathes, emery 
grinders, etc. They already have a capacity of 3,000 
stoves a year, which will be nearly doubled. 

Mr. Louis Gathman, president of The Garden City 
Mill Furnishing Co., of Chicago, has recently been 
granted a milling process patent in which he claims 
as follows: “Splitting and dividing lobated grain 
through the crease and decorticating the half-kernels, 
then separating the impurities from the half-kernels, 
then reducing the half-kernels, and afterward 
separating the inner bran-film from the product of 
reduction, whereby a large percentage of pure food 
substance is produced.” 


D.L. Wing & Co., owners of the Planet Flouring 
mills at Litchfield, Ill., are embarrassed. Their in. 
debtedness is thought to be about $150,000. ‘The mill 
property cost $400,000, and has a bonded debt of $225,- 
000. There is also said to be considerable wheat and 
flour in the way of assets. Wing's trouble grew out 
of anuttempt to do very large business on inade. 
quate capital. He has been building a railroad be- 
tween Litchfield and East St. Louis, which is said to 
have crippled him greatly. 

Among Indian flour contracts awarded at New 
York June 3, were the following: C. H. Searing, 
1,241,500 lbs. at $2.04 per cwt., Kansas City; W. W. 
Sheafe, 300,000 Ibs. at $2.07, Sioux City; A. C. Davis, 
1,022,500 Ibs., to be delivered at prices ranging from 
$2.65 @ 2.75, at Cheyenne, Standing Rock, and other 
agenci . C. Power, 500,000 lbs, at $3.32, at Fort Peck 
agency, Mont., and 175,000 at $2.65, at Brainerd, Minn.; 
and W. 8. Maxwell, 750,000 lbs. at $3.83%, San Carlos 
agency. A. Keyes is to deliver 40,000 lbs. of hard 
bread at Yankton for $12.44 a hundred weight. 


The Case Mfg. Co. have recently received an order 
from Deaninger Bros., of Adrian, Mich., for their 
new mill at Morencie, Mich., after using the Case 
system for 18 months. Their last order is fora full 
gradual reduction mill with 10 pairs of rolls. This 
second large order from the same firm shows that 
they are pleased with the Case system. Two pairs of 
rolls with automatic feed have been ordered from 
the Case Co., by E, M. Newton, of Adam's station, 
Kan., also six pairs to J, B. Ficklin, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Milwaukee courts have had the famous Wells-Me- 
Geoch case before them during the past month. June 
20, Judge Hanilton, of the Circuit Court, rendered a 
decision on the defendant's motion to have portions 
of the complaint tiled by Wells stricken out and the 
pleading otherwise amended, The court denied the 
motion as to some portions of the complaint and 
granted it as to others. Among the portions to be 
stricken out are several allegations of threats of 
financial ruin and personal violence, and promises 
of large profits, ete., made by McGeoch to Wells. 
The yictory is not a decisive one for either party. 

Another manufacturing establisment is to be locat- 
ed in the city, says the La Crosse, Wis., Chronicle. It 
is a cracker factory, and can hardly fail to be pros- 
perous from the start. G. R. Montague will erect a 
building on Front street, 35x90 feet, with two stories 
and basement, and the cracker man has taken a 
lease for five years. The latter has gone to Chicago 
to buy $5,000 worth of machinery, and as the build- 
ing isto be ready in sixty days, he will no doubt be 
able to begin operations by Sept. 1. This institution 
is not to be rated as to value as an item in the city’s 
business by the number of hands employed, nor by 
the capital invested. The goods go in all directions 
and long distances to market and the consumers are 
everybody. Every package isan advertisement and 
makes more familiar the name of the city where the 
article was manufactured. The proprietor of the 
new industry is said by people who have met him to 
be a bright business man, 


The Beloit Free Press of June 11 states that Miss 
Libbie Simmons, of that place, had a narow escape 
from an awful'death in the flouring-mill of Houston 
& Whitford. The foreman, Willard Calkins, was 
escorting the lady and a party of her relatives 
through the establishment, when she suddenly cried 
out, “Oh, I am caught.” The foreman, who is a 
miller of large experience and thoroughly con 
versant with all the machinery, took in the situation 
instantly, and realized that unless something was 
done and done quickly to free the lady from the 
shaft, death must follow, owing tothe position of the 
shaft and its surroundings. As the mill could not be 
shut down in time, and the clothing could not be 
cut loose, the only thing to be done was to let the 
clothing tear from her body. Acting as quickly as 
he thought, he told Miss Simmons to throw her arms 
around him and hold tight, while seizing her firmly 
he braced himself against the frame work around 
the shafting, Mrs. Simmons holding on to her sister 
at the same time, and they waited for the whirling 
shaft to complete its dangerous work. The trio con- 
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tested with the power of the water-wheel; it was a 
struggle for life, but they were successful, for the 
garments soon parted, and Miss Simmons was released 
uninjured, but divested entirely of her skirts. The 
motion of the shaft was not very great but so fast 
that the whole affair was over in a few seconds, yet 
it seemed a long time to those interested. As soon 
as the danger of the terrible ordeal was over, 
Mr. Calkins notified Mrs, Sherman, who lives 
on Third street, near the mill, of what had happened, 
and she supplied the victim of the accident with 
clothing, and she was conveyed to the residence of 
Mrs. Jones, on Fourth street. Up to this time the 
lady bore up bravely under her trial, but here she 
had sinking spells, from which she soon recovered. 

The Case Mfg. Co., havi ved an order for a 
60-barrel mill, for E. Pearce & Co., Shreve, 0. 

‘The citizens of Manter, Minn., are anxious to have 
a flour mill. Anyone wanting a good site should 
correspond with 8, P. Todd, Manter, Minn. 

Thos. Robinson & Sons of Rochdale, England, have 
just placed their order with the Case Mfg. Co., for 
two pairs of 9x24 rolls, in “Bismarck” frame. 


Geo. Zimmerle and others have organized a stock 
company to erect a 100 barrel mill, at Galesburg, TL. 
It will use the new Finch rolls, the inventor of which 
is J. R. Finch, of Jackson, Mich, 


'The dam at Millbrook, Mich., gave way on the night 
of the 20th, and six bridges were carried away by the 
torrent of water. Several houses were destroyed, 
and some cattle and swine drowned. No lives were 
lost. 

The water-wheel step in one of the wheels in the 
Washburn ©, at Minneapolis, having been burned 
out, another was put in its place. The new wheel is 
a 60 inch “American’’ made by Stout, Mills & Temple, 
Dayton, 0. 

Besides the new 600-barrel flour-mill being erected 
at Fergus Falls, Minn., by a company of which Hon. 
Henry G. Page is at the head and with a capital of 
$100,000, another mill will also soon be built, upon 
the George B. Wright water power, thus making 
five large roller mills at that point, 


‘The Pray Mfg. Co., as Minneapolis, report business 
good through the Northwest. They have taken the 
contract for building a 50 barrel roller mill for Hugh 
Moore, at Mooreton, Dak. The principal part of the 
work for the new 500 barrel mill at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., has also been awarded to them. 


C. Theis & Sons’ mill at Cumberland, 0., built two 
years ago on the Case system, was burned not long 
since, ana the firm have given the Case Co, their 
order for rebuilding their mill on the same system 
with a full line of their latest improved machinery. 
Such orders show that the merit of the Case system 
are fully appreciated. 

‘An exchange says of the Finch rolls: “They are 
simply in construction and do their work effectually. 
‘The rolls are six inch rolls, one above the other, have 
adjustable boxes, arrangement for tightening and 
loosening same, and belt drive. The machine sets on 
a base and the driving shaft is under it. It is a roll 
especially adapted to mills of 50 to 200 bbls. capacity, 
and can be used to advantage in larger mills. The 
workmanship is first class in every detail. 


Among the late orders received by the Case Mfg. 
Co., of Columbus, 0., are the following: A complete 
outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalping reels, cen- 
trifugals, ete., for Kidwall & Goode, Ellwood, Ind.; 
three pairs of rolls with patent feed, one No. ldouble 
purifier and one ‘Little Giant’ break machine, 
ordered by A. F. Ordway & Son, for mill at Horton. 
ville, Wis.; C. H. Bayman & Son, of Covington, 0., 
order a “Little Giant’? break machine and scalper, 
three pairs rolls with patent feed, and No. 1 purifier; 
Hammond & Benedict, of Le Grand, Ia., order two 
pairs rolls with automatic feed, and a No. 2 double 
purifier; J. H. Hooper & Son, Constantia, O., order 
one pair rolls, a No, 1 site purifier, and a Case (im- 
proved) centrifugal; Morris & Allbaugh, Marysville, 
O., one pair rolls; Joseph Clark & Co., Ogden City, 
Utah, three pairs rolls, No. 1 double purifier, 12-reel 
bolting,chest, scalpers, centrifugals, ete.; Hoover & 
Reasnex, Halstead, Kan., three additional pairs of 
rolls with patent feed, and a 14-reel bolting chest; 
Henry Beckman, Neligh,. Neb., a double No. 1 Case 
purifie 'T, Donovan, Lampassal, Tex., a No, 1 
single purifier; W. H. Tenney & Son, Georgetown, D. 
C,, two pairs rolls with patent feed; A, Hinman, 
Perry, Il., eight pairs rolls, purifiers, scalpers, cen- 
trifugals, ete., for a full gradual reduction mill on the 
Case system; Holmes & Allgood, Rome, Ga., rolls, 
centrifugals, @ A. Comingo, Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
an improved Case centrifugal; Peter Schertz, El- 
dorado, Ta., two pairs rolls with patent feed; W. 
Sellhorn, Boone, Ia., a No. 2 double purifier; Rich- 
mond City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind., six pairs rolls 
and 13 roll-break machines; John Damp, Ashland, 
Ky., automatic feed for all his roller-mills; H. C. 
Anesburg, Burlington, Mich,,a “Little Giant” break 
machine; Adam Heifner, Shirley's, Pa., a “Little 
Giant” break machine and scalper combined, and 
two pairs of rolls with automatic feed; A. J. Van- 
meter, Miami, Mo., orders breaks, rolls, scalpers, 
ete.; James Jones, Thorold, Ont., three pairs of rolls; 
A. B. Childs & Co,, of London, England, have ordered 
one No. 1 double, and one No. 2 single purifier, 13 
roll break machines, all supplied with Case's auto- 
matic feed; Fitzsimmons & Kreider, Jacksonville, 
Ill, order the Case automatic feed for all their roller- 
mills, and William Braley of Centreville, Ia., orders 
two pairs of Case rolls, with patent feed, The Case 
Manufacturing Co., are running full time, and report 
trade demands to be constantly increasing, 

The following orders for Allis rolls in Gray's 
noiseless belt frames have been received during the 
past month by Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., of the 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee Wis.: Ruffin, McDaniel 
& Co., Carthage, Mo., 10 pairs rolls, with a complete 
outfit to remodel their mill to the full roller system; 
Wm. Farrell, Carlinville, 11., a complete roller mill, 
will use twenty pairs rolls; South Lyons Milling 
a complete roller out- 


fit with eleven pairs rolls, also a 12x80 Reynolds’ Cor- 
liss engine with boiler, ete., for power outfit; Messrs, 
Rosevelt Bros., Ackloy, Ia., eight pairs rolls and 
other machinery necessary to equip their mill on the 
roller system; Rosecrans, Wenz & Eckley, Sigour- 
ney; Ia., four pairs rolls and a No. 2 four-break ma- 
chine; Kauffman Milling Co., 8t. Louis, Mo., a com- 
plete roller mill; Schiminke & Reiber, Nebraska City, 
Neb., a complete roller mill; Elkhorn Mill Co., 
Booneviile, Ind., eight pairs rolls; Levenhagen & 
Petrie, Mishicott, Wis., five pairs rolls and other 
special machinery; R. A. Willing, Phelps, N. Y., eight 
pairs rolls; A. J, Kuhn, Columbia, Tenn., four pairs 
rolls; E. Middletown & Sons., Greenville, Mich., all 
the necessary machinery to double the capacity of 
their present mill, including twenty-six pairs rolls; 
Akron Milling Co., Akron, 0., twenty-six pairs rolls, 
also all machinery necessary for their new oat-meal 
and rye mill; A. W. Martin, Hagerstown, Md., twelve 
pairs rolls; Proctor Taylor, Pontiac Ill, » complete 
roller mill; through RrcHmMonp Crry Min. Works 
for Landes Beall & Co., Arkansas City, Kan., six 
pairs rolls, and for J. G. Bayne & Sons, Bagdad, Ky++ 
ten pairs rolis; D. D. T. Farnsworth, Buckhannon, 
W. Va., a complete roller mill; through Wolf & 
Hamaker, Allentown, Pa., twelve pairs rolls for BE. 
Strickler & Bro., Lebanon, Pa; Samuel Williams, 
Carthage, Mo., a complete roller mill; Nashville Mill 
Co., Nashville Tenn., twelve pairs rolls and necessary 
machinery to doublé the capacity of their present 
mill, which will make it fiom 800 to 350 barrels daily; 
V.F. Wieser, Otterville, Ta., eight pairs rolls and 
other machinery necessary to put his mill on the 
roller system; Lanier Mill Co., Nashville, Tenn., a 
complete roller mill; Beckley & Phipps, Grove City, 
Minn., a complete roller mill; through Willford & 
Northway, Minneapolis, Minn., eight pairs rolls for 
Iver Pederson, Galesyville, Wis.; John Ream, Hagers- 
town, Md., four pairs rolls; Charles Hopt, Hamburg, 
Ta., a complete roller mill; Nickerson & Collister, 
machinery for complete 100-barrel roller mill, in- 
cluding twelve pairs rolls; Bauernfeind & Metzger, 
Glenbeulah, Wis., four pairs rolls; Peters & Jones, 
Knoxville, Tenn., three pairs rolls; through Geo. 
Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, a complete roller mill for 
J. F. Briggs, Hooper, Neb.; through Wolf & Hamaker, 
Allentown, Pa., a complete roller mill for W. Bern- 
inger, Catawissa, }Pa.; 8. T. Miller, Middletown, Va., 
ten pairs rolls; John Dwight & Co., New York City, 
one complete roller mill; W. E. Woodyear, Baltimore, 
Md., one complete roller mill; L. V. Rathbun, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., one complete roller mill; Benj. Charles, 
Clear Springs, Md., one No. 2 four-break machine 
and four pairs rolls; J. M. Piazzek, Valley Falls, Kan., 
A. Wegmann, Victoria, porcelain roller mill, In ad- 
ditional to the foregoing, the following orders for 
the Reynold’s Corliss engine, were received during 
the past month: The Lucy Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a patent automatic cut off blowing engine, steam 
cylinder 42x60, air cylinders, 84x60; Mann Bros., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., an 18x42 engine; the Moore Combina- 


tion Desk Co., Indianapolis, Ind., a 14x42 engine; the ; 


Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an 8x24 en- 
gine; the Union Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo., an 
18x42 engine. 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES 


ABOUT THE CURTIS’ 
HELFRICH GRAIN CLEANER. 


The following letter has just been received by the 
manufacturers, and speaks for itself. 

Office of Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., 
June 26, 
Curtis & Helfrich, City. 

Gentlemen:—“ We areusingy anumber 
of your new Wheat Cleaners, aud are 
well satisfied with them: We consider 
it a swperior scouring machine, especi- 
ally for cleaning and putting in milling 
condition, smutty wheat which requires 
very thdrough scouring in order to mill 
it at all. 


Very truly yours, 
CHAS. A. PILLSBURY. 


MILL COGS AND CONVEYOR 
FLIGHTS. Cogs to order on shortest 
possible notice. Large stock of con- 
veyor flights on hand. 

P. BOWSHER. 

South Bend, Ind, 


Flint # Pere Marquette RR. 


LUDINGTON ROUTE, 


Fast Freight & Passenger Line. 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in 


Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New, Englund & Canada, 
AT LOWEST RATES. 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points East. 
Dock and Offices, No. 24 West Water 8t., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L. OC. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Western Agent. 
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Cockle Separator Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUIZEE, W Is. 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kurth’s Improved Patent. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR, 
Built also in combination with Richardson's. 
Dustloss 


Wheat Separators. 


Large Capacity combined with Good it 
of Work. Boardsloo’s Patont Sion 


GRAIN CLEANERS, 


Fully Guaranteed to give the Best of Satistac- 
tion 

Pott's Patent Automatlo Fooder for Roller 
Mi'ls, Purifiers, vtc., very simple and cheap. 
Perforated Sheet Material at low pris. Send 
for Circulars and Catalogues. 


MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 
- and;Complete Mechanic 


Contains'1016 Pages, 500 Engravings; and. 
over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Calcula- 
tions, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets‘ 
&c., in every busine: 


For sterlin 
peer in the En; 
leondensed Unive 


ENTIFIO AMERICAN 
ED. WEST MPR, 
hould have @ place on the shelf in every —OAN, MECHAN- 
Ho's MAGAZINE. Tho “ UNIVERSAL Assistant’ {sa reference librar: 
in itself"—AMERICAN GROCER. “Contains information on almos 
every subject under the sun.—GRaNcK Vision, 
fof solid Information on all the practical affairs of life.” 
(itself an ample, pleasing and useful study for the whole winter: 
Mp, FARMER, ‘*A'rellable work, would willlngly pay $10 for it If 
Inecossary.""—H. DINNIN. "‘Gives' Information of great yalue to 
every Kugineer, Mechanic and Artisan,”—AM, MILLER. 
‘This may be called the Book of Wonders, for it 
compilation of information from all avenue 
knowledge. Nowhere else can such a mine of in 
tellectual wealth be found: should be inevery 
household; certainly in every office and 
‘workshop.’—Kansas City Timxs, 
‘We most heartily commend the ‘UNIVERSAL 
ANIC? a8 well nigh Indispensable to any Miller, Farmer or business man,’ 


I MOORE'S 
NVER Sa) ASSISTANT 
AND 


7. 
Od PREDERIOK Kurrr, Engineer. 

‘Anew and Revised Edition of this Invaluable Work has just been issued. Ca acomplete 
Indem,.which increases its value ten fold, It is really a $10.00 book for $2.50. Price in Cloth binding, 
S%.ou. We will seud the AVOVE LOOK pout paid, ana @ copy OC we UNIbevD SIlAIES 
MILLER for one year, for $2.75, to any address in the United States or Dominion of 
Canada, Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, rublisher, Nos. 116 and 118 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Important Notice to Millers. 


THE RICHMOND MILL WORKS, and RICHMOND 
MILL FURNISHING WORKS are wholly removed to 
Indianapolis, Ind., with all the former patterns, tools, 
and machinery, and those of the firm who formerly 
built up and established the reputation ofthis house; 
Therefore to save delay or miscarriage, all letters in- 
tended for this concern should be addressed with care 
to NORDYKE & MARMON CO,, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 
RAILWAY LINE. 


Good Opportunity 
TO PURCHASE A MILL. 


ASSIGNEE'S SALE OF FLOUR MILL PROPERTY. 


Pursuant to authority and order of sale duly given 
by the Probate Court of Gallia County, Ohio, in the 
matter of the assignment of Lawson, Bell & Co., the 
undersigned, as their Assignee, will offer for public 
sale at pups outery, at the front door of the Court- 
house, in Gallipolis, Ohio, on WEDNESDAY, 


July 16, A. D., 1884, 


at two o'clock, P. M., and then and there sell, at not 
less than two-thirds the appraised value thereof, 
upon the terms below stated, the real estate namely: 

he whole of city lot number one hundred and 
twenty-nine (129), in the city of Gallipolis, and three 
(3) feet off of city lot number one hundred and fons 
five (145), in said iA which three feet is immediately 
in the rear of said lot No. 129, the full length of the 
width of said lot No. 129, together with the flour mill, 
engines, boilers, milling apparatus attached, and all 
the machinery affixed and buildings thereon, belong- 
ing and appertaining with the appurtenances. 

‘enMs: Said real estate will be sold free from 
montage. liens, and free from contingent dower 
of Almira F, Lawson and of Ellen Bell, and upon 
one-third cash down, one-third in one year and one- 
third in two years from the day of sale; the deferred 
instalments to bear eight per cent. per annum inter- 
est from day of sule, payable annually, and to be 
secured by mortgage on the premises, and by insur- 
ance in a responsible insurance company on the flour 
mill, against loss by fire, ina sum not Jess than the 
deterred instalments and the interest, for the benefit 
of the assignee or his assigns. e purchaser to pay 
the taxes payable after June, 1884, 


GEORGE HOUSE, 
Assignee. 


REMARKS: This is anew mill, three stories high, 
of brick, containing fine machinery, including six 
double roller machines, of a standard make, and 
three run of stone. Daily cupacity, 150 barrels of 
flour. Inspection solicited, 


The Shortest % Cheapest Route: 


—TO THE— 


eAtss:T 


New York, Boston, and all points in Michigan, 


DAYLIGHT EXCURSION! 


Steamer ‘City of Milwaukee,”” 


Grand Haven and Return $1.00: 


Leaves dail, (exept Sunday) at 7:00 A. M., and con- 
nects with Limited Express. Night Steamers leave 
daily (except Saturday) at 8:30 P. M., andconnect with 
Steamboat Express. 


SLEEPING and PARLOR CARS 
ON THROUGH TRAINS. 


Ticket Offices, 99 Wisconsin Street, at D 
of West Water Street. bib GAN :Sonb 
T. TANDY, 


B. C. MEDDAUGH, 
Gen’! Fr't and Pass, Agt. 


West. Pass. Agt. 
G. R. NASH, Manager, 


See Page 40. 


ii’ Leather 
Nig Cotton 
|) Rubber 


“WILL SUPPLIES {i222 
' BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &o. 


used 


Prices Close and Quality the Best. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0, 


AND RE-CORRUGATED TO ORDER. 
Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate, 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Can do work promptly. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 4 


45 LBS. FLOUR. es 60 LBS. WHEAT, 


The Thayer Manufacturing ) Mill Furnishing Co. 


Practical Mill Builders of both Bubhrs and Rolls, or both combined. Building new and remodelin, 
Buhr mills with all the latest improvements, including Buhr Dressing, new process Bolting, together with 
the latest improvements in wheat cleaning. GUARANTEEING RESULTS. 


Manufacturers of Algo Manufacturers of 
9 aYy ERs: THAYER'S PNEUMATIC MIDDLINGS 
kPURIF IDR 


Adapted to all systems of milling, has many advantages 
over all other Purifiers in making a complete separation of 
the fine from the coarse middlings by controllable air cur- 
rents, purifying separately on the same machine, handling 


BOLT. middlings without granulation, occupies less space, rune 
with less power, xequires less attention, is made more dur- 
able, and is less liable to get out of repair than any other 

Without Conveyors. purifier made. For 1884 Catalogue, Prices, etc., address, 


a ————— — Runs with one-half the power of ordinary Bolts. Thayer Manufacturing & Mill Furnishing Co., 

THE RUSSELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation, Core ee Eon uc ues ec cia Westerville, Franklin Co., 0. 

Everywhere considered to be the STANDARD. New Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Address, naming this paper. FR USS Miss & CO., Massillon, O: 


BRAN #® MIDDILINGS, 
MITCHINER & LYNNE, 
Old Corn Exchange, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Aare Oo. I. F. Buyers of the Above. 


[Please mention the Un1rep States MILLER when you write to us.) 


Pe leat Improve Turbiae, 


WATER This Wheel is considered one of the most 


1 correct that has been devised, gives the highest 


WHEE] results, and, with late improvements, is now 


—}'lHetablished 1856.[:=— 


THE EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


18,000 Machines In Use, 18,000 Machines In Use. 


5 _the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 

bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 


State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G, Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


BOLTING CLOTHS. 


it can 
easily move a loaded car, 
FLOUR AND GRAIN Will not slip on ice or 


grease. 


‘ Commission Merchants CAR Manufactured. by 


E. P. DWIGHT, 
Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


"SHLLOTO SNILIOgL 


ONVHE YOHINY PY” YnNOsNG 


WALKER BROS. & CO. | gray, onttscutener ema 


DUFOUR and ANCHOR BRAND 


an Warehouse and O; 


Europe i 
gon Agency fer Avira wert Howes & Ewell, TRINITY SQUARE, 


and New Z 
THOS. TYSON, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. SILVER CREEK, N. Y¥. LONDON, B.0., - ENGLAND. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL OF 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, 


Flour Bolts, Scalping Reels, Aspirators, Millstones, Portable Mills, 


AND KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF} 


“All Kinds of Mill Supplies = United States. 


500 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 
READ WHAT AN OLD MILLER, WHO HAS THIRTY-FOUR PAIRS OF THESE ROLLS IN CONSTANT USE, SAYS: 


Orrice or Davis & FAucetr MILLING Co., | 
Messrs. NorpYKE & MARMON Co,, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sr. JOSEPH, MO., Noy. 28th, 1883. { 
Gentlemen :—In regard, to the workings of our new mill erected by you, will say itis working fully up to and beyond our Srreoradons: Our 
average work is fully 33 per cent. over your guarantee. Since starting our mill last July we have had no complaint of our flour from any market 
where gold. It gives universal satisfaction, and we have it scattered on the trade from Chic: to Galveston, Texas. Our yields are all that are 
attainable. We have tested it on both Spring and Winter wheats with satisfactory results on both varieties. Since the mill was turned over to us 
we have not changed a spout or a foot of cloth, nor have we found it required to make any changes. We haye run as long as six days and nights 
without shutting steam off the engine, not having a “choke” or a belt to come off. The mill is entirely satisfactory to us, and for'a fine job of 
workmanship, milling skill and perfection of system, we doubt if it is surpassed in the United States to-day. It is certainly a grand monument 
to the ability and skill of Col. C. A. Winn, your Milling Engineer and Designer. You may point to this mill with pride and say to competitors. 
“You may try to equal, but you will never beat it.” ishing you the success that honorable dealing deserves, I am, 
Yours, ete., R. H. FAUCET, Prest. 


500 BARREL MILL IN ILLINOIS. 


Orrice OF DAVID SupPiGer & Co., | 

Messrs. NoRDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. HIGHLAND, ILL., Jan. 10, 1884. { 
Gents:—We started up our mill in June last year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are doing splendid work and give us 
notrouble. Your milling program required no changes, and concerning yields, we get all the flour from the offals, and we sell our best grades in 
the principal markets of the United States at the highest prices offered for any flour. All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would 


not know where to purchase as good. Yours respectfully, VID SUPPIGER & CO, 
125 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA. 
Norpyke & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. LAPEL, MADISON CouNrTy, IND., Jan.10, 1884. 


Gentlemen :—The 125 barrel All Roller Mill Paty built us has been running all summer, and does its work perfectly. Before contra cting with 
you for this machinery we visited many Roller Mills throughout the West and Northwest, built by the different leading Mill-furnishers, and from 
all we could see, those built by you seemed to be giving the best satisfaction, and this is why we bought our machinery of you. Our mill comes 
fully up to your guarantees, and the capacity runs over your guarantee. The bran and offal is practically free from flour, and our patent and 
bakers’ flour compares favorably with any we have seen elsewhere. I don't think anyone can beat us. Your Roller Machines are the best we 
have seen; they run cool, and the interior does not sweat, and cause doughing of the flour. Judging from our success, we would recommend 
other millers to place their orders with you. Yours truly, J. T. FORD. 


an art i injur osfm oars amen aaa Relerue SPECIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT ! 
Mill Builders and Contractors—Guarantee Results. 
Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky., 18838. 


The Board of Directors has confirmed the following report of the Jurors on Awards for the Southern 
Exposition of 1883, and decreed an award therewith as follows; 


* REPORT On AWARDS. 
Mills Temple PRODUCT—Roller Mills (Gilbert & Livingston). EXHIBITOR-—STOUT, MILLS and TEMPLE, 
1 FOR BEST Dayton, Ohio. 
i) Roller Mills, a 4 AWARD—A Medal for the BEST ROLLER MILLS. 
- g The Award as made above is in the hands of the engraver, and will be delivered soon as completed, 


J. M. WRIGHT, 
Louisville, Nov. 26, 1883. General Manager. 


The above is an exact copy of notification of Award sent us. Cuts of Roller Mills referred to. 


The Gilbert Combination The CHAMPIONS! 


Acknowledged by ALL USERS and DISINTERESTED JUDGES 


to be the Best — : ; ; World, Reduction Roller Mill. 


It is used in a Gradual Reduction Mill to make the breaks, and to do the scalping 
between same, and aspirates the stock after EACH separation. The products from the 
Mill are Bran for the Duster, and Middlings for the Purifier. 


The Livingston Belted Roller Mill 


The strongest, simplest, yet most completely adjusted 
Four-Roller Mill in the market. It can be used for reduc- 
ing all kinds of grain. 

For descriptive circular and price list, call on or 
address, 


STOUT, MILLS & TEMPLE, 


a Sole Manufacturers, Dayton, Ohio. 


CHAS. BAKES, Lockport, H. Y., Sole Agent for New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, W. Virginia, Maryland, New. Jersey and 
New England States. 
[Please mention the Unrrep States MILLER when you write to us.] 


HENRY HERZER, 


MANUFACTURER 


and 


—DRESSER— 


MILL PICKS! 


NO. 466 ON THE CANALS: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


203 
I have had twenty-two years’ experience in the 
manufacture and dressing of Mill Picks, and can and 
do. make as fine Mill Picks as can be made by anybody 
anywhere. Iuse only the best imported Steel for 
the purpose. My work is known by millers through- 
out the country, and is pronounced to be first class 
bye very best judges. 
e have iandrede G of the moutaratifying testimo- 
nials from nearly all the Stat licit your or- 
ders and guarantee satisfaction. Address as above. 


[Please mention this paper when you write.] 


THE 


Milwaukee, [ake Shore & Western 


RAILWAY, 


THE BEST LINE BETWEEN 


Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Appleton, 
New London and Wausau. 


DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


EAOH WAY, 


FOR (RCULARS PRICE LISTS 


] EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO.,| 


Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the \ 


————— 7 Double Berth 75 cents to $1.00. 


BECKER R BRUSH : " THAR B&RsT ROUTRK 


From Oshkosh and Appleton to all Points 
Sa 9 North and Northwest via 
: London Junction, 


Sleeping Cars on all night Trains, 


ts] “And Galt's Combined Smut and Brash Machi ‘The fishing resorts on the Northern extension of the 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that Reason | Line offer URSiE passed induooments to sportsmen, 


r ; Special excursion rates for. arties. Guide Book 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. entitied “Forests, Streams and Lakes of Northern 


NEARLY 1,000 OF THESE MACHINES IN USE in the United States | Wisconsin and Michigan” forwarded foany address on 
and forvign countries, and oo far aswe Know all tant une them are pli iaaned | F application to the undersigned after March Ist, 1884, 
Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone ape id | 

| Gylieder rush’ ts the true principle to properly clean grain. All H. G, H. REED, H, F, WHITOOMB, 
machines sent on trial, the users to be the judges of the work, For price “ Gen'! Sup't, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


d ly t 
And Vorms APPIy % EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Fulls, Ill., U. 8. A. | y Corner East Water & Mason Streets, 


Jatin ' ates : MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


THE UNITED NITED STATES MILLER. MILLER. CY 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


ea 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAY’S PATENT NOISELESS 


[ROLLER MILLS| 


CORRUGATED AND SMOOTH CHILLED ROW ROLLS, ROLLS, 


Wegmann’s Patent Porcelain Roller. 


2-6 


We shall be Pleased to hear trom Millers contemplating an improvement in their Mills, or Building new ones, and can furnish 
Estimates and Plans of our system of GRADUAL REDUCTION ROLLER MILLING. We have builtand Changed over hundreds 
of Mills, in all parts of the Country, and using all classes of wheat, BOTH HARD AND SOFT, and can furnish reterences on appli- 
cation, The Largest and Best Mills of this Country are using our System and Roller Machines. Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., of 
Minneapolis, have over 400 PAIRS OF OUR ROLLS AND HAVE RECENTLY PLACED AN ORDER WITH US FOR ABOUT ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MORE. We have had a longer and larger experience in Roller Mill Building than any other manu- 
tacturers of this country. There isno EXPERIMENT ABOUT OUR SYSTEM and Rolls, so expensive to millers, and when the mills 
that we build or change over are ready to start, THEY DO SO AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS, and there is no further changing, 
additions, stopping or expense. We manufactured and sold during the year 1881 over TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED pairs 
of rolls, 


We can send competent men to consult with any millers who contemplate an improvement, and whom they can depend upon 
as being RELIABLE AND THOROUGHLY COMPETENT to advise them as to the number and kind ot machines required, best 
method of placing them and the change required, if any, in the bolting and purifying system. WE DO NOT URGE A GENERAL 
CLEANING OUT OF ALL OLD MACHINERY unless we clearly see such would be the ONLY COURSE TO PURSUE to make a 
SATISFACTORY AWD RELIABLE MILL. In nearly all instances we can use all the Old Machinery, leaving it in its original 
position, or with as slight a change as possible. We aim to make the Improvement so that it will be a Profitable one to the Miller, 
and at the least expense possible. 

Our System is THOROUGH and RELJABLE, and our Roller Machine Perfected by Long Experience, and the Miller takes no 
chances in using them, as HE DOES with the New Fangled Notions of Drive and Adjustment on many other machines now TRY- 
ING TO FOLLOW OUR IMPROVEMENTS and still avoid our Patents, in BOTH of which THEY FAIL. We were the first to 
advocate the Entire Belt Drive, and were opposed by every other maker, who claimed it was not positive, etc., etc., and now that 
our Belt Drive isan ACKNOWLEDGED SUCCESS, and will SUPERCEDE EVERY OTHER STYLE, these advocates of Gear 
Drive have suddenly learned that Belts are the Thing. The same may be said of our Spreading Device, Feed Gates, and Adjust- 
able Swing Boxes. Other Makers are now copying these. ALL these Features, including BELT DRIVE with ADJUSTABLE 
COUNTERSHAFT and TIGHTENER, the SPREADING DEVICE, FEED GATES, Adjustable Swing Boxes and Leveling Devices, 
Self-Oiling Boxes, etc,, are secured tous by several Strong Patents, and we CAUTION MILLERS in regard to these Infringements 
of Our Patents and Rights, for we shall look to THEM for Redress. The matterisin the hands of our Attorneys, who will soon 
take VIGOROUS ACTION against the Makers and USERS OF MACHINES infringing Our Patents. 

Several machines are already on the market which Broadly Infringe, and we are informed that other makers are now chang- 
ing their Old Style Machines, and adopting in a large measure Our Improvements, BEWARE OF THEM. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, Civing full Information to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWAUKARKE, WIS. 
Branch Office 318 Pine Street, Benson Block, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TR. CROSS, Manager. 


[Please mention the Univep Staves MiLLeR when you write to us.] 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


The Cummer Automatic Engine | 


18 UNEQUALLED IN==————————— 
Ease of Operation, Effective Duty, Close Regulation, 
In Quick Starting up to Speed, 
Uniformity of Speed and Economy of Fuel. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the Cincinnati Exposition, — These are points of Importance to every Miller and Manufacturer who expects prompt, even duty of an Engine. 
and a Special Prize for Extraordinary Merit; also the Printed matter, cuts, and information promptly furnished on application. Send for our 150 page Illustrated 
Highest Medal at Louisville for the Best Automatic Carle ne: 
ig aa eee CUMMER ENGINE C0O., 

It IS THE BEST ENGINE MADE. we [Please mention this Paper when you write to us.] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Hopewell Turbine, 


The most efficient val 


economical Water Whee) 
made, which cannot be 
broken or damaged by 
st ow timbers getting 
into it while running. 
an Gives an average of & 
\ per cent. of power from 
ee A halt to full gate, and is 


YS fully warranted in every 
particular. 
MINTS : Manufactured at the 
bh Variety ron Works, 
ToRE, PA. 
: Send for Ilustrated Cata- 
<I List. 


logue and Price Li 
J. HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va. 


Bolting Cloth! 


"Don't order your Cloth until you have 
conferred ‘with us; it will pay you both in 
point of quality and price. We are Bie pared 
with special facilities for this work. Write 


us before you order, Address, 
CASE MFG. CO., 
Office & Factory: Columbus, Ohio. 
Fifth St., North of Waughten. 


i 


i 


| 


vi 


ij 


C “For Grcuvane aN DPkice Lis Ae ADDRES is ee ] 
{s=GEO.T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO. 


0 —> JACKSON, MICHIGAN. U. S.A. 


FINE *83-ENGRAVING 
SEND copy FOR) CROSSCUP & WEST. 
i Wilt PaY You) 702 CHESTNUT! PHILA PA 


THE CASE MACHINERY! 


SOLID VOLUNTARY TESTIMONY.~ 


Dover, O., June 16, 1884. 


HI} 


Messrs, Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O, 


GentLEmEN:--I wish to say tomy milling friends that I have the best Roller Mill in this section. 
It consists of ten pairs of Case” Rolls, and a full outfit of Purifiers, Centrifugals and Scalping Reels, 
and other machinery from the same company. I wish to say to parties that are contemplating remodel- 
ing or building new mills to see your machinery before purchasing, for the reason that you have the 
most complete “Flow” of material that I ever saw, and the most substantial machinery in the market. 
The Automatic Feed on the Rolls and Purifiers is the finest in the world and needs no attention what- 
ever. I will tell you what we are doing with the mill. We are making a bbl. of straight Roller Flour 
out of 42% bushels of wheat, and the beauty of the working of the mill is we are only making % lb. 
of Low Grade Flour to the bbl. Our Straight Grade Flour is taking the lead, as will be seen by the 


signatures of parties that are handling it. [Signatures omitted here.] 
fo) 


A Word to my Milling Friends: I would be pleased to have you come and see the work- 
ing of my mill and examine my machinery, and see for yourselves that I can back up what I «ay, 
namely: That the Case Mfg Co. have the best and most substantial Flouring Machinery in the 
market. This is my judgment, that if you give the Case Mfg. Co, your order fora full line of Breaks, 
Rolls, Purifiers, etc., you will have the most complete mill outfit that can be furnished in this age of the 
world. I intended to have written you this some months ago and ought to have done so. Wishing 
you the success your machines surely merit, 1 remain, very truly yours, 


E. E. CARPENTER, Dover, Cuyahoga Cr O, 


We can do as well by any Customer as we did by Mr. Carpenter, Address, 


rorwan « sevens. stows wos" CANE MFG. CO, Columbus, 0. 


